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BLOCK,  ZELIG  L. 

"Zelly"  Is  an  alumnus  of  fhe  YesSiva 
D'Bronx  v/ho  has  become  one  of  the  a+h- 
l.eiie  s-tarfs  of  Talmudlcal  Academy.  Besides 
his  prowess  in  handling  the  basketball,  he 
can  also  pound  a  vicious  drum  and  claims  to 
look  forward  to  ihe  day  when  ho  will  wield 
the  baton  before  a  number  one  band.  "Zel" 
qradual^es  this  June,  having  finished  school 
in  Ihree  and  a  half  years  and  will  attend 
C.  C.   N.  Y. 


CRANDVVEIN,  ARTHUR 

Though  having  lived-  all  his  life  at  Mt. 
Voinon,  N.  Y.  "Brandy"  cannot  stand  being 
considered  a  "hick."  hie  plays  a  highly 
polished  game  of  basketball — as  witness  his 
starring  for  the  Mt.  Vernon  Varsity.  Most 
of  Brandy's  senior  year  was  spent  sitting 
home,  chin  in  hand,  waiting  for  that 
basketball  scholarship,  from  Columbia  to 
materialize. 

DARSHIN,  HARRY 

Harry  attended  six  schools,  the  last  of 
which  was  Monroe  H.  S.,  before  settling 
down  in  T.  A.  Ever  since  entering  the 
school  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll, 
took  very  little  part  in  school  activities. 
When  Hank  says,  "There  will  come 
a  day!"  he  means  a  day  when  he'il  be  star- 
gazing through  a  powerful  telescope.  An 
astronomer  in  our  midst,  who  will  attend 
Yeshiva   College. 


DOPPELT,  LAWRENCE 

With  the  reputation  of  being  the 
slowest  a  human  can  be,  short  of  re- 
maining stationary,  Larry  has  been  Athletic 
Manager  of  the  School  and  its  star  home- 
run-belting-  catcher  (whose  habit  it  is  to 
wear  rather  cramped  pants  and  widen  them 
during  a  game)  and  has  taken  in  most 
films  that  have  played  at  local  theatres. 
As  he  is  no  mean  Mathematician  and  Is 
adept  at  other  sciences,  we  hope  to  see 
Larry  working  at  his  favorite  field,  engineer- 
ing,  after  attending   Columbia. 
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EINES,   ISAAC 

Here's  a  fellow  who  goes  in  for  things 
in  a  big  way.  hie  found  French  a  fascinat- 
ing subject;  he  liked  Mr.  Goldstein;  now 
he  wants  to  be  a  French  teacher,  hie  is 
so  loyal  a  Brooklynite  that  he  came  to  be 
called  "Dodger  Fan."  Efron  and  Bines  are 
together  on  the  roll  book  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  one  of  thenn  separated  from  the 
other.  He  will  continue  his  studies  at  City 
College. 


EFRON,  MORDECAI 

"tviordy"  is  endowed  with  a  powerful 
voice  and  a  stupendous  horse-laugh. 
When  he  gets  to  laughing  he  is  the  des- 
pair of  disciplinarians  and  many  a  class  has 
waited  for  him  to  get  control  of  himself. 
He  collects  stamps,  but  his  favorite  hobby 
is  baking.  He  is  a  thumb-weilder  in  the 
traditional  fashion  and  a  ham-harmonizer 
when  he  wants  to  entertain.  He  will  attend 
Yesfiiva  College. 


^ 
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FINKELSTEIN,  ABRAHAM 

Some  of  "Fink's"  catches  out  in  center 
field  are  a.Tiong  the  fond  memories  of  the 
annual  Harris  game.  Finky  is  a  fiend  for 
German  and  very  easily  kept  over  a  dozen 
students  well  supplied  with  the  homework. 
He  is  definitely  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
class.  After  spending  his  first  half  of  H.  S. 
at  R.  J.  J.  he  saw  the  light.  He  will  attend 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 


.^^ 
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FURST,  HAROLD 

"Hal",  senior  partner  of  the  famous 
Fursts,  is  a  general  handy-man  around  the 
Yeshiva  premises.  His  services  range  from 
running  errands  for  Mr.  Abrams  to  selling 
Dr.  Shapiro's  library  raffles.  The  'T'  he 
sports  on  his  sweater  was  awarded  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  Athletic  Man- 
ager of  his  class,  the  school  basketball 
champions.  Having  made  high  school  in 
three  and  a  half  years,  he  will  attend  Ye- 
shiva College. 


FURST,  MILTON 

Vice-President  of  the  G.  O.,  Editor  of 
his  class  paper,  the  "Voice",  president  of 
the  Journalism  Club,  and  business  Manager 
of  the  Academy  News,  are  some  of  the 
many  positions  which  Milt  has  ably  and 
successfully  filled.  An  excellent  student,  he 
graduated  in  January,  having  made  high 
school  in  three  and  a  half  years.  He  did 
not,  however,  benefit  by  his  hurry  as  Ye- 
shiva College,  where  he  intends  to  go,  did 
not  start  a  freshman  class  in   February. 


GAMLIEL,   ELIEZER 

Eli  went  through  quite  an  ordeal  during 
the  Ethiopian  conflict.  A  dark-skinned  nat- 
ive of  Yemen  who  reached  this  land  via 
Eretz  Israel,  Eli  is  endowed  with  a  singing 
voice  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Teacher's 
Institute.  His  ability  to  weild  the  tongue 
of  his  people  is  the  envy  of  many,  but  most 
people  find  his  few  (but  valuable)  words 
of  Arabic  much   more  fascinating. 


GINSBURG,  LOUIS 

"Ludwig"  invaded  the  school  after  two 
, years  in  R.  J.  J.  and  proceeded  to  astound 
the  school  with  a  set  of  two  voices,  one 
■  bass,  one  soprano.  He  was  also  distributing 
,agent  for  Fink's  German  homework;  he'd 
make  the  first  copy,  thus  supplying  two 
sources  of  information  for  the  rest  of  the 
class.  Besides  his  double-talk,  Ludwig  has 
imported  various  articles  into  T.  A.,  such 
as,  some  very  disturbing  firecrackers. 
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GORDON,  IRWIN 

Irwin  is  the  Yeshivah's  best  propagandist 
in  favor  of  the  nasal  twang.  A  new  Eng- 
lander  born  and  bred,  the  Pride  of  Putman, 
Irwin  was  the  only  member  of  the  infamous 
German  class  who  did  not  make  use  of 
Finkelstein's  homework,  hie  is  horribly  stud- 
ious and  conscientious  and  has  the  flukiest 
laugh  on  earth.  He  walks  the  halls  sedate 

and    reserved,    trying   to   look  the   part   of 
the  business  executive  he  proposes  to  be. 


GROSS,  SHELDON  B. 

This  R.  J.  J.  boy  whom  all  call  "Simcha" 
because  his  name  in  Hebrew  is  Simcha  is 
sometimes  known  as  just  plain  "Slmch." 
SImch  likes  Math  and  Mr.  Kronish  which 
is  some  combination.  His  plans  call  for 
attendance  at  City  College,  so  as  to  clear 
the  way  for  agricultural  engineering,  but 
come  what  may,  we  will  never  forget  that 
set  shot  he  sank  in  that  class  game. 


JERUSALIMSKY,    MEYER 

Besides  running  the  school  for  the  last 
couple  of  terms,  Jerry  has  found  time  to 
chalk  up  some  pretty  nifty  averages  — • 
especially  in  his  sciences  and  mathematics. 
The  apple  of  Mr.  Kronlsh's  eye  delights  in 
calling  meetings  to  order,  raising  points  of 
info,  and  in  a  general  way  assuming  dic- 
tatorial powers  in  the  school  building.  As 
Editor  of  the  Academy  News,  he  has  yet 
to  put  out  an  Academy  News. 


KALKER,  MAURICE 

Though  born  in  the  Bronx  "Moish"  has 
developed  a  deep  amity  towards  the  Dodg- 
ers. When  he  gets  out  of  Brooklyn  College, 
he's  going  to  make  money  by  the  drilling 
of  teeth.  No  one  has  quite  got  over  that 
vicious  pun  levied  on  his  name  by  Mr. 
Goldstein.  Sorry  we  can't  reprint  it,  be- 
cause  it  would   be  censored. 
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KANATOPSKY,  HAROLD 

"Kenny"  just  walks  about  in  an  aurora 
of  brilliance.  He's  +ha+-a-way  about  the  Tal- 
mud and  has  one  of  those  razor-edge  'ge- 
morah-kep' — which  might  come  in  handy  if 
he  really  intends  to  go  through  with  that 
lawyer  ambition  of  his.  But  we  all  think 
he's  going  to  end  up  by  being  a  'gaon'  or 
something.  There's  something  positively 
gaonish  about  those  altitudinous  grades  he's 
been   getting   all   along. 


KRIEGER,  IRVING 

"Krieg'  is  one  of  those  guys  who  pass 
courses  by  just  not  being  around  when 
called  upon.  Is  incapable  of  any  act  of 
worry  (laughs  at  the  slightest  provocation). 
Is  closeted  almost  daily  with  Mr.  Abrams 
in  surreptitious  tete-a-tetes  over  the  touchy 
question  of  j^admits'.  He  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  four  ringleaders  of  the  Doppelt, 
Liebmann,  Brandwein  contingent  currently 
investigating  the  Double   Feature  Menace. 


LANGBERG,  SAMUEL 

Endowed  with  a  keen  mind,  "Sammy" 
should  go  far  if  his  will  is  in  the  right  place. 
His  ambition  is  not  to  get  high  marks,  but 
to  get  higher  marks.  That's  the  right 
attitude,  Sammy,  old  boy.  It's  the  only 
known  formula  for  getting  on  top. 


LEBOWITZ,  HAROLD 

"Lebie"  is  an  alumnus  of  that  quaint  old 
Torath  Emeth.  Before  realizing  his  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  a  surgeon,  he  decided 
to  drop  over  to  the  T.  I.  and  T.  A.  and 
take  in  the  air.  He's  a  member  of  the 
model  airplane  clique  in  the  school,  but 
will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  man, 
who  single  handed  did  all  the  arranging 
in  the  matter  of  those  pins  and  needles  and 
stuff  now  adorning  senior  hides  and  clothes. 
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LIEBMANN.  MELVIN 

If  you  happen  to  see  a  freckled-face  guy 
with  hay  in  his  hair  stagger  out  of  a  class- 
room shrieking:  "I  flunked!  I  flunked!"  know 
thou  that  it's  only  "Hick"  Liebmann  going 
to  town.  In  direct  contrast  to  Krieger, 
"htick"  spends  his  spare  time  wondering 
where  the  next  admit  Is  coming  from,  hias 
a  palatial  mansion  out  in  Spring  Valley 
v/here  he  spends  his  weekends.  Near  by, 
sleeps   Minnie  the  cow. 


LERNER,   ISRAEL 

Master  Lerner  numbers  among  his  likes 
the  Teachers  Institute  and  Mr.  Goldstein, 
hie  has  been  quietly  but  effectively,  setting 
the  T.  I.  on  fire  with  his  fluid  Hebrew.  Mr. 
Leibel  has  liked  his  English  work  suf- 
ficiently well  to  endow  him  with  a 
ninety-five,  and  that,  my  friends,  is  some'- 
phn.  A  laudable  ambition  is  his — and  that's 
to  become  a  Hebrew  writer.  He's  studious, 
talented  and  able.  'What  more  do  you 
want? 


MOSESON,  JOSEPH 

If  one  of  the  many  office  girls  in  our 
building  is  in  need  of  some  form  of  assist- 
ance, she  immediately  summons  handsome 
Joe  Moseson,  and  then  everythhing  is  fine. 
"Mozey"  is  a  smiling,  friendly  fellow  and 
an  artist  by  choice.  He  intends  to  continue 
his  studies  along  that  line  at  Cooper  Union 
upon   graduating   from   T.  A. 


ORENTLICHER.   PAUL 

The  Polish  Pole  who  would  like  to  be 
known  as  a  Ph.  D.  in  Social  Sciences  is  a 
baseball  fan.  "Blue-Eyes"  is  an  honor  roll 
man  with  a  vengeance  and  endorses  the 
cram  system  unequivocally.  With  all  the 
buoyancy  of  an  Orentlicher  he's  mapped 
out  his  entire  career — got  everything  fig- 
ured out  and  tells  us  that  from  here  on  it's 
just  a   matter  of  'time  marching  on.' 
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RAUCHER,   NATHANIEL 

Nat  is  a  big  good-natured  fellow  who 
hails  from  Norwich,  Conn,  hie  came  to  T. 
A.  two  years  ago  and  has  spent  much  of 
his  time  playing  basketball  and  soda-jerking 
(only  as  a  pastime)  at  local  soft-drink  bars. 
His  relations  with  Mr.  Kronish  have  been  a 
bit  strained,  but  then  again  he  is  not  the 
pnly  one   in   that  position. 


RAVETCH,  PAUL 

A  quiet,  unassuming  person  in  'Doc'  un- 
til he  finds  himself  on  the  dance  floor  or 
in  a  science  class.  His  school  headquarters 
are  at  Orentlicher's  dorm  where  he  holds  his 
numerous  dancing  classes. Whenever  he  gets 
bored  with  it  all,  he  just  thinks  and  thinks 
and  sure  enough,  and  soon  enough,  he  is 
happy  again.  His  plans  include  attendance 
at  L.  I.  U.  and  then  some  redoubtable  med- 

school. 


REDNOR,  JOSHUA 

For  the  last  couple  of  eons.  Josh  and 
"Tuckie"  have  been  engaged  in  a  heated 
height  rivalry,  Rednor  forging  ahead  by  a 
forehead.  But,  seriously,  for  a  diminutive 
chap.  Josh  certainly  plays  a  mean  game  of 
basketball,  and  covers  that  Talmudical  A- 
cademy  outfield  with  the  precision  and 
authorty  of  a  DiMaggion  fan.  Next  to 
sports.  Josh  spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
following  Strum  about  the  building. 


RIBNER,  ISIDORE 

Pun  coming  up.  "Ribs"  is  a  rollicking 
fellow  who  enjoys  ribbing  his  teachers.  He 
is  going  to  make  T.  A.  in  three  and  a  half 
years  via  the  summer  school  route,  follow- 
ing v/hich  he'll  matriculate  at  Yeshiva  U. 
Then  he's  going  to  leap  into  the  teaching 
business,  hie's  got  his  heart  set  on  history 
for  some  strange  reason.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.    (Didja  get  the  subtlery  in  that?) 
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ROGOFF,  HAROLD 

Only  the  scholarly  atmosphere  of  New 
hlaven  can  produce  a  Harold  Rogoff. 
The  young  man  is  gfted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary talking  ability,  with  which  many 
a  time  he  has  enlivened  an  otherwise  dull 
class  period.  "Roggy"  intends  to  continue 
spreading  his  keenly  felt  influence  within 
the  walls  of  Yeshiva  College. 


ROSENBERG,  JOSEPH 

When  something  gets  out  of  kilter  with 
Yuss,  Joe  or  Rosie  (the  same  guy),  he  just 
looses  that  smile  and  exclaims  "What  d' 
hell!"  And  the  skies  clear.  "Shiek"  Rosen- 
berg is  a  regular  Don  Juan  with  tfiose  en- 
franchised by  the  19  Amendment  and  has  a 
formidable  record  of  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities. We're  referring  to  class  baseball, 
basketball,  Elchanite  staff,  entertainment 
chairman,   et.  al. 


SACHS,  PHILIP 

Lately,  Phil  (of  the  brown  hair  on  white 
chest)  has  been  hanging  around  at  Flo- 
rence's, where,  'tis  rumored,  he's  been 
learning — how  to  dance.  Zowie!  Old  Phil 
with  that  leonine  head  of  his  is  truly  an 
awesome  sight  for  any  pedagogue.  He  once 
pulled  a  ninety-five  on  an  unsuspecting  Mr. 
Astrachan,  back  in  the  old  days,  and  like 
that  licking  he  gave  Doppelt  in  ping-pong, 
can't  get  over  it. 


SAMBOR,  DAVID 

Besides  his  editorial  duties,  Dave  has 
also  acted  as  business  manager  of  the  El- 
chanite. Dave  is  a  man  of  the  world — 
sophisticated,  learned  and  sarcastic.  He 
has  a  strong  passion  for  photography.  Plans 
to  enter  City  College  which  he  probably 
will,  without  any  difficulty. 
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SCHILLER,  JEROME 

A  former  student  of  the  Yeshiva  D'Har- 
Ti.    Jerry   came   to   T.   A.    after   spending 


several  terms  at  George  Washington  H.  S. 
Judging  from  his  work  on  the  business  staffs 
of  the  Elchanite  and  the  Academy  News, 
his  ambition  "to  make  money"  should  not 
be  hard  to  attain.  hHe  will  probably  attend 
Yeshiva  College. 


SCHOENKOFF,  STANLEY 

'  Stan  '  is  an  energetic  and  resourceful 
young  man.  Coming  from  the  Yeshiva 
D'Bronx,  he  made  the  Talmudical  Academy 
in  three  and  a  half  years  with  ease.  hHe  is 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Yeshiva  College. 


SINGER,  HOWARD 

Microscopy,  wireless,  and  photography 
are  among  the  hobbies  that  take  up  Howy's 
spare  time  when  he's  not  busy  with  tropical 
fish,  stamps.  Biology,  or  electricity.  He  is 
attending  T.  I.  but  has  got  his  star  hitched 
to  the  Rabbinate  just  the  same.  His  chief 
strength  lies  In  his  speaking  and  writing, 
both  of  which  are  rendered  by  an  admir- 
able ease  and  felicity  of  expression  that 
should  betoken  well  of  things  to  come. 


STEPANSKY,  NATHAN 

"Step"  Is  a  walking  dictionary.  We  have 
a  sneaking  suspish  that  Mr.  Leibel  does 
not  know  just  what  Step's  compositions 
are  all  about.  Mr.  Leibel  just  sits  there 
and  smiles  sagely  while  they're  being  read 
and  then  puts  down  a  ten.  Just  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  we're  up  against,  he 
plans  to  major  in  Archeology  and  Paleon- 
tology (see?).  We  sure  like  the  way  he 
trips  up  Mr.  Kronish,  though. 
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STRUM,   ELI 

The  Wolf  of   Marmlon   Avenue   has   an 
interest  in  Womankind  which  some  do  not 
consider   quite    platonic.     hie    shares    with 
Brandwein  the  distinction  of  being  the  class 
athlete.    Eli  plays  a  terrific  game  of  basket- 
ball and  once  (just  once)  struck  out  sixteen 
Townsend  Harrisites  in  a  seven  inning  game. 
Tells  all  his  girl  friends  (tous  les  deux)  that 
he's  a  college  man,  but  now  the  truth  will 
out. 


TABACHNIK,  JOSEPH 

Joseph  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Debating  Team.  A  native  of 
Lithuania,  he  emigrated  to  Flatbush  where 
he  received  his  elementary  training.  In  his 
faith  in  his  oratorical  abilities,  Tubby  has 
his  eyes  turned  on  the  pulpit  and  the  court- 
room. There  Is  a  significance  in  his  liking 
of  hiistory,  Mr.  Kronlsh,  and  debating  with 
a  vice-chairmanship  of  the  International 
Relations  Club. 


TUCHMAN,  HYMAN 

The  word  Is  making  the  rounds  that 
"Tuckie"  has  been  sufficiently  de-intellectu- 
allzed  to  don  a  felt  hat,  and  a  pressed  suit. 
He  likes  to  sit  around  talking  philosophy 
and  poetry  with  Kanatopsky.  Brandishes  the 
best  poetic  pen  In  the  class,  cannot  take 
criticism,  reads  voraciously,  and  scorns  most 
anybody  with  a  deep,  mournful  scorn.  He 
will  attend  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
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WEITZMAN,  JACOB 

The  Russian  Tarzan  whom  we  all  call 
"James"  is  going  to  be  a  whiz  of  a  Rabbi 
when  he  grows  up.  Going  to  go  to  Yeshlva 
College  too.  Jimmy  is  a  demon  hand- 
ball player,  and  he  specializes  in  a  fero- 
cious game  of  chess.  Breaks  out  in  a  cold 
sweat  whenever  looked  at  by  Mr.  Kronlsh, 
but  just   loves  history. 
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WHITEMAN,  MORDECAI 

"Mordy",  a  studious  Yeshlva  D'Bronx 
lad,  concluded  when  in  T.A.  that  his  energy 
v/as  being  wasted  and  he  now  goes  in  for 
sweet  relaxation.  He  can  write;  just  flows 
Ihrough  a  composition,  hie  can  play;  glides 
over  a  court  or  field,  hie  can  debate;  just 
drawls  his  way  through.  Under  the  sleepy 
surface  Mordy  hides  a  brilliance  of  wit 
which  spurts  to  the  surface  during  a  parti- 
cularly boring  English  period.  He  is  a  favor- 
ite of  the  English  Faculty  with  his  unforced 
style. 


ZEITLIN,  ZVI 

Among  those  present  is  The  Zeitlin  who 
has  qot  a  lot  of  long  brown  hair.  Zvi  is 
attending  the  Julliard  Music  School,  where 
he  Dulled  a  three  hundred  smackeroo  schol- 
arship recently  for  his  fine  fiddling.  Thinks 
he's  a  mad  genius,  but  we  don't  think  so. 
For  three  years  his  violin  playing  has  been 
comple+ely  unappreciated  by  us  dopes — 
it's  the  truth — but  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind. 
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Since  time  immemorial  it  has  been  imperative  upon  those  lucky  gentlemen 
who  bounce  through  the  time-honored  academic  halls  proclaiming  themselves  SENIORS 
to  contribute,  through  thoughtful  and  fitting  bequests,  to  the  well-being  of  their 
successors  by  smoothing  the  ruffled  brows  of  their  former  nemeses.  The  Faculty. 
Thus  you  find  the  Class  of  June,  1939,  pausing  on  their  dash  towards  the  nearest 
exit  to  toss  back  these  choice  and  desirable  articles. 

To  Dr.  Safir  we  leave  "A  gentleman  at  any  cost,"  "A  neat  skull  cap," 
and  "A  clean  school"  to  be  used  at  future  assemblies. 

To  Mr.  Lichtenberg,  who  is  still  on  the  search  for  that  rarity  of  rarites — 
a  responsible  editor  of  the  Academy  News,  (he's  also  on  the  lookout  for  an 
Academy  News) — we  will  revise  the  teaching  code  to  enable  him  to  co- 
operate with  those  students  whom  he  wants — so  keenly,  oh,  so  very  keenly! — • 
to  get  that    100%. 

To  Mr.  Kronish,  upon  whom  we  have  lavished  ample  marks  of  our  res- 
pect and  affection,  in  the  form  of  a  rattle  and  a  book,  "hHow  to  Teach  Am- 
erican History,"  we  must  give  warning  that  his  ancient  storage  of  anecdotes 
dating  from  Squire  Benjamin's  wild  oats  have  followed  the  rule  that  what 
is  true  of  good  wine  is  not  true  of  a  good  joke.  In  addition,  we  bestow  on 
our  smiling  pedagogue  a  class  in  T.  A.  which  he  may  address  as  "boys  and 
girls"  without  blushing  an  apology. 

To  Mr.  Leibel,  commentator  extraordinary  and  master  of  facial  dis- 
tortions, who  might  well  have  been  the  author  of  both  best  sellers,  "My  Son, 
My  Son"  and  "Listen,  The  Wind,"  we  leave  a  complete  collection  of  his 
notorious  drawings,  which  he  so  freely  scrawls  on  his  notebooks  and  all  avail- 
able scraps,  in  the  possibility  that  he  might  desire  to  exhibit  them,  or  perhaps 
have  them  analyzed. 

To  Mr.  Orleans,  of  the  glaring  purple  shirts  and  the  fiery  red  ties,  we 
give  the  ever  so  "meaty  "  part  of  the  Third  Witch  in  "Macbeth"  so  that  he 
may  demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  his  great  ability  in  convincing  an 
audience  that  "Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair." 

To  Jack  Goldstein  (there's  a  charm  about  the  name)  we  leave  the  sum 
total  of  that  vast  French  vocabulary  which  we  guarantee  would  not  exceed 
the  hundred  word  limit  on   Regents  compositions. 

To  Dr.  Sarachek,  who  has  been  cursed  with  the  job  of  attempting  to 
call   the   "ro-ell"   for  the   Senior  Class,   we   promise  to   use  all   our  influence 
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with  the  powers  that  be  to  prevent  his  ever  being  placed  in  the  embarassing 
position  again. 

To  Mr.  Laub,  that  healthy,  robust,  rigorous  and  vigorous,  but,  above  all, 
nnoral,  ethical  and  scrupulous  specimen  of  mature  manhood,  we  leave  sixty- 
four  different  excuses,  all  certified  and  guaranteed  to  be  accpetable,  to  be 
used  for  the  sixty-four  times  that  he  will  miss  the  basket  next  term  while 
demonstrating  to  his  eager  youngsters  the  proper  and  flawless  method  of 
executing  the  foul  shot. 

To  Mr.  Renov,  art  master  and  Master  of  Arts,  we  leave  a  recording  of 
oae  of  his  constructive  lectures  on  design  and  color  harmony,  in  the  hope 
that  after  lending  an  ear  to  the  voice  he  will  be  more  considerate  when  he 
gazes  at  the  dozing  countenances  after  such  talks. 

To  Rabbi  Charles  Friedman,  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
now  of  legal  fame,  we  apologize,  and  then  we  give  him  back  his  Delaney 
cards. 

To  Mr.  Lebowitz  we  leave  all  of  our  broken  Shick  Shavers,  the  repairing 
of  which  will  keep  the  chemist  busy  while  his  humble  disciples  are  perspiring 
heavily  in  the  production  of  those  well  known  "Carbon  Copies." 

To  Mr.  Abrams,  we  leave  something  he  really  desires,  a  student  body 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  extends  through  the  summer  at  $11.  per  subject. 

To  Mr.  Strum  we  leave  the  next  Senior  Class. 
Honorable  goldfish!     hiere  we  come! 
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INSPIRATION 

By  Morris  Margolies 

Ever  since  that  unfortunate  catastrophe  which  for  quite  some  time  perplexed 
not  only  his  relatives  and  friends  but  also  the  entire  police  force,  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly asked  to  shed  some  light  on  Borden's  mysterious  suicide.  For  reasons  which  I 
won't  bother  to  enumerate,  I  was  at  first  reluctant  to  reveal  what  I  knew  about  the 
affair  and  as  a  result  aroused  the  ire  of  many  misunderstanding  persons.  Now,  that 
objections  have  been  removed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  incident,  I  am  in  a  position  to  satiate  the  more  curious. 

When  I  was  awakened  one  morning  by  the  doorbell  and  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  a  telegram  boy,  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  startled.  I  could  not  understand 
who  would  wire  me  at  this  unearthly  hour, 6  A.  M.  I  had  long  established  a  reputation 
as  an  unsocial  and  misanthropical  author.  My  reputation  was  achieved  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  very  moody.  I  would  sometimes  fall  into  trances  from  which  I 
could  be  extricated  only  by  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  which  some  of  my  closer  com- 
panions were  loathe  to  do.  I  am  told  that  I  sometimes  went  through  the  motions 
of  dancing  with  a  lady  without  once  opening  my  mouth  to  utter  a  syllable.  Thus, 
it  was  not  long  before  people  began  to  avoid  me,  not,  I  shame  to  admit,  without 
some  inner  hilarity  on  my  part.  Accordingly,  I  removed  myself  entirely  from  the 
depressing  city  environment  and  selected  as  a  home  a  little  cottage  on  a  farm  less 
than  50  miles  from  town.  My  amazement,  therefore,  upon  receipt  of  the  telegram, 
is  well  to  be  imagined  and  I  was  even  more  stupefied  at  Its  contents.  It  read  as 
follows:  "Meet  me  Grand  Central  tomorrow  7:00  A.  M.  stop  Urgent  We're  leaving 
on  trip.  Borden." 

Now  Borden  and  I  had  been  lifelong  friends.  I  readily  recall  our  days  to- 
gether In  elementary  school.  We  seemed  to  acquire  an  extreme  fondness  for  each 
other  right  from  the  start — which  fact  can  be  explained  by  the  striking  similarity  of 
our  natures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  influenced  my  entire  career.  hHad 
he  not  chosen  journalism  as  a  vocation  I  should  have  pursued  my  professional  studies 
at  the  hHarvard  school  of  medicine,  that  being  my  inclination  at  the  time.  Owing  to 
the  fact,  however,  that  upon  graduating  from  college,  we  did  under  no  circumstances 
wish  to  be  parted,  he  decided  that  I,  too,  follow  his  calling.  In  that  manner  we  en- 
tered a  southern  school  of  journalism  whence  we  both  graduated  with  high  honors. 
At  this  point  inevitable  fate  came  between  us,  transforming  him  into  the  famed 
George  Borden,  novelist  and  newspaper  columnist,  and  leaving  me  a  struggling  young 
author  destined  to  be  chased  from  publisher  to  publisher,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  story 
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in  print.  Ever  since  that  parting  we  had  hardly  had  occasion  to  see  each  other  and 
at  the  time  of  my  receipt  of  the  telegram  I  had  not  heard  from  Borden  for  over 
two  and  a  half  years.  I  believe  my  reader  is  being  bored  with  what  he  probably 
thinks  are  inconsequential   details.     But  these  are  vital  threads  to  the  story. 

I  was  eager  to  meet  Borden.  Packing  my  bag  I  left  for  the  station  early 
the  next  morning.  When  I  arrived  he  was  already  waiting  and  without  any  prelimin- 
ary greetings  he  declared  that  we  were  going  on  a  vacation.  I  remarked  that  al- 
though the  term  vacation  might  be  applied  in  his  case,  it  was  certainly  misleading 
to  use  it  in  mine,  as  I  had  been  on  a  vacation  ever  since  1  had  graduated.  hHe 
merely  frowned  and  said  nothing.  In  mutual  silence  we  alighted  in  Oakville  five 
hours  later.  We  had  apparently  been  expected  at  Oakville,  for  no  sooner  had  we 
arrived  than  we  were  met  by  an  old  couple,  a  farmer  and  his  wife.  They  kissed  my 
friend  and  greeting  me,  bade  us  follow  them.  From  the  very  first  I  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  refreshing  aspect  of  the  entire  vicinity.  The 
place  was  scented  with  the  fresh  odor  of  green  grass,  and  the  long  rows  of  forest 
trees  presented  a  heavenly  vision  to  the  eye. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  our  two  weeks  stay  there.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said  on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
We  had  the  time  of  our  lives!  The  place  was  peaceful  and  serene  and  served  as  a 
soothing  balm  to  our  weary  minds.  We  went  hunting  and  fishing  and  swimming 
every  day.  At  night  we  took  long  walks  into  the  depths  of  the  ever  secretive  yet 
sublimely  beautiful  forests.  We  were  always  silent,  seeming  to  express  in  that  very 
silence  what  could  not  as  effectively  have  been  said  in  words.  The  last  night  of  our 
stay  was  in  truth  the  climax.  A  full  moon  lit  up  the  horizon  and  as  we  strolled  down 
to  the  lake  our  hearts  seemed  ready  to  overflow.  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  burst 
Into  tears,  though  I  knew  not  why.  Seating  ourselves  on  the  soft  grass  and  smoking 
our  pipes,  we  stared  Into  the  placid  lake  that  was  so  beautifullv  illuminated.  I  felt 
the  lake  was  trying  to  tell  me  something  noble  and  heavenly,  which  my  profane 
flesh  and  blood  ears,  strain  them  as  I  might,  could  not  overhear.  I  could  not  help 
but  notice  that  Borden  was  staring  hard  at  the  gently  flowing  water  with  its  occasional 
ripples.  We  must  have  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  since  I  did  not  sleep  very  long 
that  night  before  I  was  awakened  by  Borden  and  the  brilliant  sun.  He  told  me  that 
we  were  going  and  as  we  left,  luggage  in  hand,  I  felt  indeed  sorry  to  forsake  this 
heaven  on  earth.  hHe  obviously  shared  the  same  emontlons  though  by  no  sign  did 
he  indicate  his  feelings.  As  the  train  left  the  pretty  countryside,  he  sat  there  staring 
at  the  flying  mountains  and  trees,  silently  musing.  I  fell  asleep  then  and  did  not 
awake  till  the  train   suddenly  came  to  a   dead   stop  at  the  station.     It   was   not  the 
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train's  halt  that  awakened  me,  however,  for  at  that  very  moment  Borden  uttered  a 
heart  rending  groan.  When  we  entered  the  subway  he  suddenly  gave  vent  to  an 
outpour  of  emotions.  "Gone,"  he  said,  "gone,  after  the  cup  of  my  life  was  over- 
flowing wth  joy.  I  was  inspired,  ready  to  write  the  masterpiece  that  would  have  set 
the  world  aflame,  ready  to  accomplish  what  literary  men  never  hoped  to.  What 
Oakville  created,  New  York  destroyed.  What  the  moon  there  accomplished  was 
annihilated  by  the  diabolic  screeching  of  the  subway.  The  effect  that  the  calm, 
homely  faces,  of  my  beloved  friends  in  the  country  produced  is  irrevocably  blotted 
out  by  these  busy,   rushing  New  Yorkers. 

"It's  a  crime,  I  say,  a  horrible  crime.  We  are  slipping  back  with  every  step 
forward  into  that  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  civilization;  back  into  an  abyss  of 
disease,  death  and  the  tortures  of  purgatory.  We  are  depriving  ourselves  of  true 
happiness  by  replacing  nature's  beauty  with  towering  skyscrapers,  by  burying  the 
beautiful  green  grass  under  tar  and  cement,  by  building  subways  which  tend  to  bring 
hell  nearer  to  the  imagination  than  ever.  We  are  sacrificing  an  authentic  life  for 
a  synthetic  one.  As  for  me,  I  want  no  part  of  such  a  sham  existence."  Here  he 
broke  off  with  a  pitifull  sob  and  was  silent  .  .  . 

The  next  day  the  papers  carried  headlines  of  his  suicide  .  .  . 
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A  LETTER 

By  Harold  Kano+opsky 

My  Friend, 

I  cannot  tell  how  credulously  you  will  accept  this  story,  but  I  can  swear  by 
our  friendship  that  every  word  of  it  is  true,  for  I  beheld  all  its  details  with  nny  own 
eyes. 

In  my  letter  of  last  month  I  believe  that  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  am  now 

living  with   my  uncle   in   K ,  due  to  the   unexpected    and   most  untimely  death 

of  my  dear  parents.  I  have  discussed  the  financial  state  of  the  family  in  order  to 
explain  the  household's  ability  to  feed  another  mouth,  but  I  failed  to  mention  the 
saddening  element  in  the  fairly  comfortable  lives  of  my  uncle  and   aunt. 

They  are  the  unfortunate  parents  of  a  sixteen-year  old  son  whose  feet  have 
been  totally  disabled  since  birth.  The  finest  experts  and  specialists  in  Russia  have 
■examined  the  poor  boy,  and  all  have  decided  that  no  Ireatment  would  help.  My 
uncle  underwent  constant  mental  torture  for  fear  that  he  might  be  leaving  some 
stone  unturned;  therefore,  although  skeptical  of  the  powers  of  Chassidic  Rabbis,  he 
turned  to  the  miracie-workers.  Since  I,  myself,  am  far  from  orthodox  in  my  beliefs, 
not  to  mention  that  I  have  no  faith  in  mysticism,  you  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  to  tell. 

From  one  holy  man  to  another,  my  uncle  traveled,  with  his  crippled  son, 
hoping  against  hope.  But  all  in  vain;  the  prayers  and  secret  incantations  didn't  work. 
Father  and  son  returned  home  .  .  . 

Forty-five  miles  from  K in  the  town  of  T there  lived  an  un- 
pretentious Rabbi  known  for  his  extreme  piety  and  modesty.  It  was  suggested  to 
my  desperate  uncle  that  he  make  another  effort  and  visit  this  Rabbi  of  such  high 
repute.  When  preparations  for  the  trip  were  made  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  the 
family. 

It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  trip  in  the  very  height  of  the  terrible  Russian 
winter.  For  two  days  we  were  jolted  by  sleigh  and  wagon.  Uncle  sat  wrapt  in  thought, 
hie  tried  to  delude  himself  with   hopes  in  which   he   had   little  faith,     hie  was  trying 

to  conjure  a  smiling  future  out  of  the  somber  present.    We  arrived  in  T with 

the  dawn  and  went  straight  to  the  Rabbi's  home.  We  were  cordially  greeted  by 
an  attendant  and  informed  that  we  would  have  to  wait  several  hours  before  being 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the  Rabbi.  We  waited  in  the  anteroom.  Sitting  there 
tense  and  afraid,  I  found  young  and  old  relating  the  wonder-workings  of  their  holy 
one.  They  assured  one  another  a  quick  solution  of  their  particular  problems.  There 
was  a  terrifying  sense  of  faith  and  eestacy  in  the  room  that  was  hardly  human. 
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We  were  called  into  the  sanctum.  I  glanced  at  this  sage.  He  was  old — ■ 
very  old.  There  were  but  a  few  signs  in  his  beard  that  it  had  once  been  black.  His 
deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  book.  I  wondered,  "Can  this  book  be  the  source  of 
the  mystic  powers  of  this  man?"  I  then  recovered  my  mental  equilibrium  and  re- 
turned to  my  doubts.  Yet  my  skepticism  was  weakening.  The  holiness  in  the  atmos- 
phere pervaded  the  senses  and  inspired  one  to  put  trust  in  the  old  sage.  I  told 
myself  that  this  was  a  technique;  my  mind  knew  it  was!  Yet  I  felt  the  dusty  tomes  on 
the  wall  bidding  me  believe,  and  I  wondered. 

My  uncle  told  his  tragic  tale;  the  Rabbi  never  even  raised  his  head.  At  the 
end  he  shook  his  head  signifying  a  negative  answer,  and  we  were  being  escorted  to 
the  door.  Although  downcast.  I  could  feel  my  disbelief  returning,  much  to  my  relief. 
Then,  my  aunt  broke  under  the  tension,  and  called  out  at  the  old  man's  feet  that 
she  would  not  leave  the  room  alive  unless  he  said — unless  he  did  something.  He 
continued  with  his  book.  I  hated  the  man  who  would  not  console  two  heart-broken 
parents  who  had  been  induced  to  rely  on  his  falsely  publicized  powers.  An  imposter 
who  thrived  on  human  tragedy!    Finally  he  did  speak. 

"Let  him  walk,"  was  all.  I  was  barely  conscious  of  what  went  on  about  me. 
The  voice  was  a  calm  and  unearthly  voice.  I  thought  I  felt  the  ground  tremble  at 
that  moment,  and  I  sensed  in  those  words  the  concentration  of  a  life  of  study,  suffer- 
ing and  spiritual  exaltation.  All  was  still.  Throats  were  dry,  hearts  pounding,  minds 
strained.  With  all  eyes  turned  on  him,  my  cousin,  uttering  a  harsh  cry,  slowly  made 
his  way  to  his  hysterical  mother. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  can  offer  no  explanation.  Sometimes  I  think  the  in- 
fluence of  that  room  fooled  me  into  believing  what  I  know  to  be  impossible,  but  the 
siaht  of  my  cousin  proudly  parading  his  newly-found  powers  before  the  tear-filled 
eyes  of  the  villagers  allows  for  no  contradiction.  You  may  consider  it  some  sort  of 
faith-healing,  or,  as  you  have  not  witnessed  the  incident,  a  mere  accident,  but  you 
must  believe  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  opportunity  of  telling  such  a  tale,  and  I 
have  forgotten  to  ask  about  your  parents  and  your  wild  little  brother.  I  hope  that 
they  are  all  well.  How  are  you  getting  on  at  the  Gymnasium?  I  am  awaiting  your 
doubts  of  my  soberness  while  I  wrote  this  letter,  and  I  shall  take  them  in  stride.  But 
you  will  find  me  stubborn  in  my  beliefs. 
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THE  OLD  ORDER  .  .  . 

By  David   Sambor 

At  the  Sabbath  table  of  his  aging  father  sat  Karl  Rosenthal.  His  little  shop, 
all  that  remained  of  his  former  affluence,  was  closed  for  the  night.  It  would  make 
no  difference  now.  Karl-Israel  Rosenthal  had  been  too  busy  to  have  a  family  of  his 
own.  What  with  the  busy  factories  of  better  days  and  the  struggling  shop  of  today, 
he  had  been  absorbed  in  feeding  and  pampering  the  other  members  of  the  clan 
Rosenthal  of  Old  Frankfurt.  But  the  day  had  come  when  the  shop  could  be  closed 
at  mid-day  without  a  thought  of  the   loss  of  trade. 

Old  Hermann  Rosenthal  looked  a  true  patriarch  in  his  newly  grown  flowing 
beard.  Pride  in  his  Jewish  ancestry  and  centuries  of  honored  Frankfurt  burghers  rested 
on  his  face.  His  table  was  spread  with  a  white  embroidered  cloth;  his  silver  plate 
and  winecup  were  elaborately  molded  and  engraved;  they  were  heirlooms  of  gen- 
erations and  once  the  pride  of  Frankfurt  craftsmen.  His  candles  rested  in  sticks  of 
hammered  brass,  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  crudely  but  charmingly  fashioned 
by  the  Mediaeval  Frankfurt  guilds.  On  the  mantel  rested  the  Chanukah  candelabra 
and  other  utensils  of  religion  which  spoke  of  the  fervor  of  days  gone  by.  The  old 
man's  eyes  caressed  these  objects  as  he  presided  over  his  Sabbath-eve  table. 

Yes,  old  Hermann-Abraham  Rosenthal  gloried  in  tradition,  and  his  son  Karl 
begrudged  him  none  of  it.  But  Karl  found  no  interest  in  the  past  and  had  fought 
his  way  out  of  Its  chains.  He  looked  at  his  nephew  whose  mother  sat  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  eyes  clouded  with  tears,  her  face  furrowed.  It  was  the  son  of  his 
younger  brother.  As  the  eldest,  Karl  had  freed  his  brother  and  sister  from  the  bond- 
age of  sentiment  and  stubborness  in  which  their  father  lived.  The  sister  had  shocked 
the  family  by  marrying  a  despised  Russian  who  took  her  to  America.  Her  attempt 
to  help  the  finances  of  the  family  when  they  lost  the  factories  caused  Karl  to  roar 
disapproval.  He  would  never  call  on  the  aid  of  a  Russian  while  he  still  knew  his  way 
about. 

His  brother  Ernst  delved  in  books  and  groped  his  way  to  a  professorship  at 
the  University.  He  married  a  girl  who  was  steeped  in  the  German  traditions  of 
home,  and  together  they  brought  up  their  Friedrich.  In  all  this,  he  was  willing  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Karl,  but  his  opinions  he  held  to  be  his  own.  After  his  "resigna- 
tion "  in  1933,  he  had  joined  the  others  in  living  on  the  sweat  of  Karl.  Just  a  short 
time  ago  the  State  Police  had  decided  to  eliminate  "radicals."  Karl,  through  the 
same  connections  which  allowed  him  to  keep  his  little  shop  when  the  family's  other 
holdings  were  confiscated,  caught  wind  of  the  intention  to  arrest  his  foolish  brother. 
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By  a  fine  stroke  of  business  he  raised  the  money  which  enabled  him  to  have  the 
Professor  smuggled  across  the  Austrian  border.        .    .  -.-.-. 

.  .  .  As  he  sat  at  the  table  Karl  recalled  the  exciting  day.  How  the  streets 
cheered!  He  had  been  in  the  dingy  store  when  he  heard  the  news.  His  mind  switched 
back  to  the  Kaiser  of  his  youth;  he  thought  of  "Papa"  Hindenburg;  and  through  it 
all  wasthe  story  of  the  man  who  at  last  had  done  it.  The  East  Germans  had  joined 
the  Reich!  .  .  .  When  he  arrived  at  home  late  that  night,  singing  a  march  in  his 
heart,  he  found  a  strange  spectacle;  his  mother  and  his  sister-in-law  were  in  hysterics 
and  would  not  be  comforted.  In  the  eyes  of  his  nephew  glared  anger  and  fear. 
Karl  had  forgotten  about  his  brother!  Through  a  few  days  of  hard  plodding,  Karl 
learned  that  his  brother  was  in  Dachau.  All  that  was  left  for  the  future  was  young 
Friedrich. 

The  boy  listened,  fascinated,  as  his  grandfather  told  the  story  of  the  com- 
munity in  Frankfurt,  of  the  old  ghetto  and  its  bloody  history.  Friedrich  countered 
wifh  stories  of  his  refuge  in  Palestine.  For  Friedrich  -was  slated  for  the  next  group 
of  Jugend  Aliyah  to  leave  Germany.  Karl  watched  the  boy,  whose  penchant  for 
machinery  had  once  foretold  a  future  of  service  to  the  Fatherland,  as  he  pictured 
the  life  in  a  land  of  sand  and  rocks,  as  he  sang  with  enthusiasm  the  songs  he  had 
learned  at  Hachshara. 

'  '  Parasites  and   hypocrites   all!     Karl   thought  of  these   people   who   had    lived 

on  himself  and  on  Germany.  It  is  all  very  well  when  one  is  forced  to  leave  the 
country  to  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity.  But  why  this  enthusiasm  for  the  life  of 
a  farmer?  (He  recalled  the  tirades  old  Hermann  had  delivered  against  Zionism.)  A 
German  young  man  cannot  be  proud  to  leave  the  land  of  his  ancestors  through  the 
efforts  of  some  Russians  who  had  migrated  to  America  and  England,  where  they 
had  filled  their  money  bags!  To  live  among  these  Poles  who  had  just  removed  the 
caftan!  To  speak  a  language  without  grace  and  flexibility!  To  populate  a  desert  in 
the  service  of  the  English  trader!  To  allow  his  nobler  stock  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
a.byss  of  unenlightened  Jews!  Karl  saw  resting  on  the  head  of  his  nephew — the  only 
hope  of  perpetuating  the  Rosenthal  as  enlightened  middle-class  Germans — an  em- 
broidered  skull-cap  from    Palestine,    identical   with   the   one   on    the   old   man's    head. 

Karl  remembered  the  ease  with  which  he  had  disposed  of  that  despised 
badge  when  he  was  a  mere  child.  He  had  forestalled  attempts  at  confirming  the 
boy  in  the  orthodox  manner,  but  now  the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  were  be- 
ing planned.  Before  he  leaves  the  country  he  will  be  Bar  Mitzvah.  The  crudeness 
of  the  phrase  grated  on  Karl's  ears.  Friedrich  wanted  to  change  his  name;  "He 
would  have  no  more  of  it;  he  would  change  it  to  Solomon  which  has  the  same  signi- 
ficance." Karl  didn't  even  murmur,  and  the  unexpected  tacit  assent  caused  all  eyes 
to  turn  to  him  questioning. 
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Perhaps  they  thought  he  was  learning  to  hate  his  Fatherland!  To  them  he 
was  just  a  money-grubber,  without  feeling  or  enthusiasm  in  his  make-up.  He  has  no 
backbone  to  react  to  the  blows  of  the  oppressor.  Oppressor!  As  if  anything  done 
in  the  service  of  the  State  could  be  oppression.  Where  was  their  former  pride? 
They,  who  had  talked  with  scorn  of  Eastern  Jews,  were  willing  that  Friedrich  should 
live  on  the  bounty  of  some  Russians,  hie  made  no  objection  to  their  plans,  for  it 
was  too  late.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  he  found  it  useless  to  keep  the  shop  open 
that  night.  Through  a  fine  stroke  he  had  enabled  his  brother  to  escape  to  Austria, 
where  Ernst  was  fool  enough  to  remain  when  the  armies  entered  the  country.  But 
the  officials  received  complaints  from  Karl's  Aryan  competition. 

While  he  had  kept  discreetly  mediocre  and  eked  out  a  living  from  his  shop 
his  official  connections  were  able  to  protect  him.  An  emergency  had  arisen  with 
the  arrest  of  his  brother  threatened;  he  had  to  risk  everything  to  save  him.  Karl 
fought  hard  to  fix  things;  promises  and  bribes  were  to  no  avail;  his  competition  would 
take  no  chances  on  being  outsmarted  again;  the  career  of  Karl  Rosenthal  was  at  an 
end.  ;.-,  --■:dti:|^i||jj 

A  man  in  a  black  uniform  asked  for  Karl-Israel  Rosenthal.  Karl  didn't  move. 
The  officer  remembered  the  reluctance  of  his  superior  to  arrest  this  Jew  and  changed 
his  tone,  dropping  the  name  prescribed  by  law.  "Karl  Rosenthal,"  he  called.  Karl 
rose  and  left  the  room  as  he  was,  erect  and  pompous.  The  others  seemed  calm; 
Karl  was  glad  and  proud  of  them.  He  was  also  glad  that  no  hand  was  laid  on  him 
while  he  was  in  the  apartment.  He,  the  cash-bag,  could  be  as  great  as  his  father's 
dirty  caftaned  heroes  and  his  nephew's  wild-eyed   Russian  Zionists. 

He  didn't  know  that  his  fall,  when  kicked  by  a  guard,  was  felt  with  a  thud 
through  the  building.  Nor  did  he  know  that  his  mother  had  cracked  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him.  Nor  that  his  father  and  nephew  were  sitting  alongside 
another  staring  at  the  flickering  candles. 
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THE  MARTYR 

Hyman  Tuchman 


In   some  strange   land   across  the   sea 

A    martyr's   bed    is    prepared   for   me, 

Who  loves  the  air  and  the  spirit  that's  free, 

To  occupy  for  all  eternity. 

Mayhap  I'll  sleep  with  glory  'round 

While  the  air  resounds  with  triumphant  sound. 

Perhaps  in  the  deeps  of  the  great  unknown 

My  name  will  lie  without  renown. 


And  yet  however  I  leave  this  strand. 
To  journey   far  in  some  ancient  land, 
Remember  that  this  was  my  thought: 
That  wars — those  past  and  still  unfought. 
Are  not  the  stuff  that  great  men  breed 
Nor  the  glory  on  which  a   land  should  feed. 
It  called;  I  went  reluctantly 
To  the  martyr's  bed   prepared  for  me. 
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THE  IDIOT  SPEAKS 

By  Morris   Margolies 

Don't  you  believe  those  people  who  say  that  I  am  an  idiot.  They  are  all 
wrong.  It  is  rather  they  who  are  idiots  for  calling  me  one.  They  put  me  into  this 
asylum  with  a  myriad  of  lunatics  who  are,  every  one  of  them,  such  terrible  bores. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  them  to  say  anything  intelligent,  much  less  to  act 
so.  Here  I  was  only  this  morning  saying  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (his  name  is  really  Jones, 
but  1  call  him  that  because  he  has  reached  the  quite  logical  conclusion  that  since 
one  times  one  is  one,  fifty  times  fifty  must  be  fifty)  here  I  was  saying  to  him:  "You 
know.  Sir  Isaac,  "  I  said,  "it  does  look  as  though  Stalin  is  going  to  join  the  Rome- 
Berlin  axis."  And  what  do  you  think  he  replied?  That's  just  it — he  didn't  say  any- 
thing, hie  just  broke  into  the  most  outlandish  peal  of  laughter  my  ears  had  ever 
absorbed.  "But  Sir  Isaac,"  I  pleaded,  "this  is  a  problem  of  the  gravest  moment  and 
certainly  does  not  deserve  such  a  degree  of  levity."  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he 
made  the  following  solemn  declaration:  "Pardon  me,  Thaddy,  '  (my  full  name  is  Thad- 
deus  Roderic),  "but  I      must      have  my  soup!  " 

,Now  I  ask  you,  is  not  that  enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy,  even  one  of  my 
vast  intellect  and  unearthly  endurance?  Or  take  the  case  of  Cleopatra,  my  cellmate. 
Whenever  I  attempt  talking  to  him  about  weighty  world  affairs,  he  opens  his  big 
brown  eyes  in  amazement,  raises  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch  at  his  command,  and 
shouts  "Antony's  dead!  If  thou  say  so  villain  thou  klll'st  thy  mistress!  But  well  and 
free,  if  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold  and  here  my  bluest  veins  to  kiss,  a  hand  that 
kings  have  lipp'd  and  trembled  kissing."  At  the  end  of  which  he  always  bursts  into 
tears,  and  'tis  only  after  I  embrace  him,  press  his  throbbing  heart  against  mine  and 
imprint  a  kiss  on  his  forehead  that  I  am  successful  in  bringing  him  back  to  his  normal 
being. 

Verily,  were  it  not  for  the  deep  sympathy  and  affection  I  feel  for  Cleopatra, 
I  should  long  ago  have  made  a  break  out  of  this  damnable  place.  I  feel  that  "the 
world  has  great  need  of  me,  especially  at  the  present.  1  would  show  it  the  right  way 
out  of  things.  I  would  take  a  few  drastic  steps  which  would  put  everything  back  on 
its  correct  footing.  In  the  first  place,  I'd  reserve  a  berth  in  this  institution  for  that 
conceited  maniac,  Adolf  hiitler,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  running  wild 
and  has  been  giving  vent  to  his  insanity  and  bad  inspirations  without  restraint.  I'd 
have  Stalin  backed  up  against  some  wall  (any  wall,  it  really  doesn't  matter  which) 
and  would  personally  attend  to  the  shooting.  I  was  a  renowned  marksman  in  my  day, 
and  anyway  I  couldn't  possibly  miss  him.  I'd  have  a  bomb  dropped  at  Benito 
Mussolini's  palatial  abode,  making  sure  that  both  he  and  his  illustrious  son,  Vittorlo, 
are   in.     I   am   certain   young   Vitty  would   approve   wholly  of   the   course.     It   is   such 
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marvellous  sport  to  drop  bombs,  you  know,  especially  so  if  you  get  your  man,  I'd 
put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  quack  medicines.  I've  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  dangerous  ingredients  used  in  these  and  of  the  deceptive  and  vile 
methods  by  which  they  are  imposed  upon  a  gullible  public.  I'd  tear  down  New  York's 
skyscrapers  limb  by  limb  and  I  assure  you  nothing  will  afford  me  greater  pleasure. 
I'd  destroy  all  airplanes,  lollypops,  machine  guns,  bombs  (after  the  little  job  on  11 
Duce's  home),  automoblies,  railroads  and  neckties  in  existence.  I'd  unpave  all  the 
streets  in  the  world  and  let  the  beautiful  green  grass  bob  up.  Don't  you  realize  it's 
a  crime  to  pave  streets?  Haven't  you  ever  paused  to  think  of  all  that  clear,  fresh 
air  that  all  these  tall  buildings  are  depriving  you  of? 

What  has  civilization  accomplished?  But,  before  we  get  to  that,  just  what 
is  civilization?  If  civilization  be  the  march  of  time,  then  this  is  most  assuredly  a 
civilized  world,  we  being  far  ahead  of  time  (through  no  fault  of  ours)  than  Adam, 
or  even  Caesar,  o  eves  Shakespeare.  If  civilization  denote  the  fact  that  nowadays 
men  wear  pants,  it  must  again  be  conceded  that  this  being  the  truth — ours  is  a 
civilized  world.  If  civilization  stand  for  closer  haircuts  and  shaves,  bigger  and  noisier 
and'  sicklier  cities,  tuxedoes  and  neckties,  chewing  gum,  double  boilers,  Sal-Hepatica, 
appendicits,  tonsilites,  vacuum  cleaners,  T.  V.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  and  J.  P.  Morgan, 
social  security,  Katzenjamer  kids.  Camel  cigarettes  and  Minute  Tapioca,  then  this 
world  enveloping  all  the  above  assets  is  most  certainly  a  civilized  one.  But — and 
'tis  but  a  sad  "but" — if  civilization  mean  the  gradual  development  of  mankind  into 
a  more  intelligent,  more  humane,  more  conscientious  species  of  animal;  if  civilization 
denote  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  beliefs  which  tended  to  better  tlie 
condition  of  a  privileged  few  and  to  aggravate  and  make  miserable  the  lives  of  a 
downtrodden  majority;  if  civilization  stands  for  the  end  of  war  and  of  foolish  and 
costly  strife;  if  civilization,  in  short,  marks  the  era  of  man's  approach  to  an  ideal 
existence  unimpaired  by  the  subordination  of  one  class  to  another,  unblemished  by 
all  sorts  of  ruthless  atrocities,  moral  and  material,  unhindered  by  the  pettishness. 
narrowmindedness  and  egotism  of  demagogues;  if  civilization  mean  all  this,  then 
civilization  has  either  already  been  realized  in  the  past  or  It  has  been  reserved  for 
a  more  enlightened  future.  But  for  the  love  of  heaven,  if  we  would,  this  is  that  glor- 
ious future.  It  is  in  our  hands  to  obtain  a  life  blissful  in  all  respects.  It  lies  within 
our  power  to  remodel  a  memoralized  and  corrupt  world  into  a  veritable  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Fifty  centuries  look  down  upon  us,  fifty  centuries  which  depict  a  sorrowful 
struggle  of  God's  sublime  creation  marked  by  confusion  and  chaos,  by  war  and 
bloodshed,  by  mistakes  and  blindness.  It  behooves  us  to  look  back  at  these  centuries 
and  to  draw  from  them  a  clear  and  beautiful  pattern.  We  know  of  man's  bygone 
blunders — we   must  not   repeat  them.     Furthermore,   we    recognize   their   causes — we 
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musf  avoid  them.    We  have  drawn  a   lesson  from   the  past,   and  this  should   help  ,us^ 
build  an  irreproachable  present  and  future.   If  not  ...  * 

(It  is  with  sincere  Yegret  that  we  must  report  that  at  this  point  of  his  con- 
structive manuscript,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Roderic  suffered  a  relapse  of  his  mental  malady 
and   was,  consequently,   in  no  position  to  continue. 

Warden] 
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ALL  ABOUT  JOE 

By  Mordecai  Whi+eman 

Once,  when  he  was  very  young  and  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  Joe 
went  up  to  his  mother  and  said  imperiously,  "Take  me  to  school!"  And  she  did  just 
that,  hie  was  led  into  a  small  room  filled  with  other  little  boys.  These,  on  espying 
the  newcomer,  shook  their  heads  dubiously — as  if  to  say,  "Ah  ha!  Another  one!" 
So  they  pitied  him. 

With  his  mother  gone  (she  had  to  prepare  the  evening  meal)  Joe  became 
bewildered,  even  frightened,  so  that  the  tears  shyly  salted  his  eyes.  And  when  he 
saw  the  teacher  scolding  one  of  the  bad  boys,  a  great  terror  seized  and  held  him 
so  tightly  in  its  grasp  that  he  immediately  fell  to  drawing  the  maps,  studying  the 
books  and  conning  the  arithmetic  tables,  (with  which  he  had  been  previously 
supplied)  with  a  zealous  intensity.  But  it  didn't  stop  there;  for  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  one  after  that  too,  when  the  teacher  would  so  much  as  inadvertently 
glance  at  him,  there  would  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  old  panic,  and  the  brilliance 
would  sprout  in  his  face  like  symptoms  of  some  foul  disease. 

At  his  public  school  graduation,  Joe  was  honored.  The  principal  called  off 
his  name  good  and  loud  so  that  everyone  might  hear,  hfe  then  cited  Joe's  admirable 
record,  and  called  him  a  good  boy.  Joe's  parents,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name, 
would  stiffen  in  an  orgasm  of  joy  and  pride,  hlis  mother,  an  unhealthy  looking  woman, 
kept  trying  to  attract  Joe's  attention  by  waving  at  him  all  during  the  ceremony,  but 
Joe,  all  the  while  feeling  very  hot  and  embarassed,  and  only  wishing  that  it  was  all 
over  so  he  could  go  swimming,  pretended  not  to  notice  her.  But  when  it  was  all 
over,  his  father,  who  was  a  jeweler  and  knew  all  about  these  things,  deprecated  the 
gold  medal  he  had  received — deriding  its  puniness  arid  alleging  that  it  wasn't  gold, 
only  gold-plated.    Joe  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

Joe  liked  high  school — at  first. 

Once,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  history  class,  he  felt  like  leaving  the  room. 
In  a  thoroughly  natural  series  of  movements,  he  rose,  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  walked  out,  feeling  conscious  of  an  inordinate  sense  of  triumph.  The  class,  emit- 
ting a  low  grunt  of  envy,  returned  yawningly  to  their  books.  But  after  a  few  months, 
he  tired  of  high  school;  the  novelty  of  it  all  faded,  and  a  sluggish  apathy  tranquilly 
settled  In  Its  place. 

And  yet,  he  did  not  really  dislike  this  way  of  living. 
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He  enjoyed  walking  into  a  classroom,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  the  start 
of  the  examination  to  find  a  compact  knot  of  boys  crowd  about  him  in  a  hungry 
attempt  to  lap  up  any  stray,  eleventh-hour  scraps  of  information  he  might  let  fall. 
Even  his  friends  considered  Joe  a  smart  fellow.  Of  course  they  never  told  him  to 
his  face,  but  when  he  was  not  about,  they  would  speak  of  him  as  a  "smart  kid,"  or 
as  a  "guy  who  knew  his  stuff."  Joe  himself  was  proud  of  his  brains,  not  with  any  sort 
of  ostentation,  but  sometimes  when  asked  how  he  had  made  out  on  some  quiz,  he 
would  smile  a  quick  smile  and  blurt  out  some  high  mark.  hHe  would  then  lean  forward 
slightly  so  as  to  catch  the  whine  of  surprised  admiration  that  would  slide  into  his 
neighbor's  "yeah?" 

It  was  a  June  day,  cloudless,  breathless  and  green.  Joe,  on  his  way  to  school, 
walked  slowly  and  painfully,  deeply  breathing  of  the  soft  air.  There  was  a  history 
exam  to  be  given  that  day.  hie  had  been  up  quite  late  the  night  before,  and  so 
all  the  dates,  all  the  acts,  and  all  the  events  were  bound  securely  In  his  retentive 
memory.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  worry  about;  yet  he  worried,  and  his  heart 
tapped  with  a  strange  celerity  as  he  saw  himself  with  a  sheet  of  blank  yellow  paper 
on  his  desk  looking  up  at  him  expectantly.     hHe  was  afraid. 

Two  boys  ran  up  the  stairs.  They  burst  into  a  classroom.  Their  faces  were 
suffused  in  a  red  mantle  of  joyous  excitement,  and  their  voices  rang  in  a  raucous 
rapture.  They  yelled,  "Test  is  off.  He  won't  be  In  today!"  A  loud  wave  of  cheering 
and  laughter  and  shouting  broke  over  the  class,  caught  up  with  Joe,  cracked  the 
strain  he  was  under,  made  him  shout  with  his  friends.  Then  they  all  ran  down  Into 
the  street  where  they  played  ball  under  the  sun. 

That  night  Joe  didn't  do  his  homework.  From  that  time  on  a  slow,  power- 
fully persistent  deterioration  set  in.  He  practically  deserted  his  textbooks,  studying 
just  hard  enough  to  get  through  with  some  modicum  of  comfort.  He  still  read  a 
great  deal  though — from  those  books  he  didn't  have  to  read. 

When  Joe  brought  his  report  card  home  later  in  the  month,  his  mother's 
face  darkened.  She  fell  to  scolding  him  fiercely.  And  late  that  night,  after  her  hus- 
band had  finished  eatinq  his  meal,  and  was  reading  the  paper,  she  showed  him  the 
card.  But  he  just  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  dropped  the  corners  of  his  mouth  in  sur- 
prised yet  lazy  disapproval,  turning  back  to  h.is  paper  with  a  weary  grunt.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  he  bawled  out  Joe  terribly. 

At  school,  the  fellows  began  to  heckle  him  slyly. 
"Say  Joe,  you  didn't  make  out  so  hot  today,  eh?' 
Then  they  shook  their  heads  in  mock  gravity. 
"Looks  pretty  bad — boy." 

His  teachers,  noting  the  change,  wondered  dully  what  had  come  over  him. 
Some  of  them  spoke  sharply  to  him.  The  principal  called  him  down  to  his  office  and 
said,  "What's  happened  to  you?    For  three  years  you've  been  doing  exceptional  work, 
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and  now  you  suddenly  fall  down  like  this.    I  can't  understand  it." 

Then  Joe  promised  to  be  good. 

A  huge  top  seargent  bellowed  for  Joe  Goldberg.  He  heard  his  name  being 
called,  and  ran  dutifully  to  report.  It  was  during  a  great  war  and  Joe  had  become 
a  good  soldier. 


Bt^O 
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LOYALTY 

By  Paul  Orentlicher 


Henry  was  very  determined.  His  mistress's  words,  "Henry,  carry  this  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Adams  immediately;  it's  very  Important,"  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears 
as  he  jutted  his  jaw  out  doggedly,  breaking  the  crowd  before  him.  He  had  been 
treated  very  nicely  in  this  new  job.  His  mistress,  in  giving  him  his  chance,  had  shown 
a  watchful  concern  for  his  interests  which  he  had  never  known  before.  Such  favors 
are  not  repaid  by  awaiting  dramatic  opportunities;  Henry  resolved  to  pay  his  debt 
by  faithful  and  constant  service.  He  would  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  This  note 
must  reach  its  destination  immediately. 


He  pushed  his  way  through  the  jammed  streets  until  he  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Adams'  house  across  the  street.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  elaborately  decorated 
doorway  he  increased  his  speed  and  dashed  into  the  roadway.  In  his  eagerness  he 
didn't  notice  a  swiftly  approaching  automobile.  Women  screamed  at  the  sight  of 
the  onrushing  machine  and  man  drawn  together  like  magnets.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Henry  was  on  the  ground,  blood  gushing  from  his  temples  and  sides  where  the  wheels 
of  the  car  had  left  their  mark. 

Before  anyone  in  the  gathering  throng  could  recover  fom  the  stupor  into 
which  they  had  fallen  at  the  shock,  they  were  paralized  with  amazement.  The  wounded 
man  rose  shakily  and  continued  across.  The  crowd  stood  dazed,  their  eyes  glued  to 
the  courageous  man,  who,  with  determination  still  in  his  eye,  staggered  on  to  the 
impressive  mansion,  leaving  behind  him  a  gory  trail.  He  dragged  himself  up  the 
steps  to  the  front  door  where  he  lay  exhausted  for  a  brief  moment.  Then,  with  a 
supreme  effort,  he  reached  up,  rang  the  bell  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  otTier 
bought  forth  that  important  epistle  from  his  breast  pocket,  and   fell,  unconscious. 

The  huge  door  swung  open.  The  master  of  the  house  drew  back  at  the  scene 
on  his  threshhold,  but,  on  noticing  the  letter,  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  tore  open  the  envelope  and  withdrew  a  small  perfumed  slip  of  paper 
which  told  him,  "George,  don't  forget  to  feed  the  fish." 
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SNOWFLAKES  IN  SPRING 

Hyman  Tuchman 

The  early  bird  can  behold  the  earth, 

From  its  inception.     Each   morning's  birth, 

Its  myriad  wonders  can   be  seen  anew, 

As  each  day  unfolds  thru  the   misty  dew. 

Snowtlakes  in  Easter,  snowstorm  in  Spring, 

Nothing   amazes  a   bird  that  can  sing; 

The  flakes  that  were  born  twin  with  the  day, 

That  died  and  departed  to  their  Champs-Elysees, 

Have  left  us  the  warblers,  warmly  singing  again, 

Have  left  us  the  sun  to  be  their  refrain. 

May  morning-Spring-snowflakes  catch   again   unaware. 

The  lover  of  birds  that  sing  in  the  air; 

Permit  him   to  watch,  to  hear  the  delight 

Of  birds  that  can  make  the  day  from  the  night; 

Of  birds  from  the  snow  that  cloaked  the  new  day. 

Who  created  the  sun  with  Its  majestic  array. 

Of  sunbeams  and   sunflakes  in  volume  galore. 

What  the  birds  created,  they  now  adore. 
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BasebalTs   Centenary 

By  M.  Ben-Meir 

Heavy  clouds  are  gathering  over  Europe,  casting  every  one  of  its  inhabitants 
into  a  paroxysm  of  terror  unparalled  even  by  August,  1914.  Munitions  factories  are 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  death  and 
destruction.  Former  leaders  of  what  were  formerly  nations,  are  being  tortured  to 
insanity  in  satanic  concentration  camps.  Boatloads  of  panicky  refugees  are  wandering 
about  aimlessly  on  the  high  seas  pleading  bitterly  for  the  great  privilege  of  setting 
their  weary  feet  upon  dry  land.  In  that  infernal  continent  of  ominous  umbrellas  and 
swastikas,  consternation  and  confusion,   the  sister  demons  are  running  wild. 

But  the  United  States  is  celebrating  the  centenary  of  a  game  known  as 
Baseball. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  it  seems,  a  young  man  named  Doubleday,  invented 
Ihis  sport  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his  comrades.  Since  that  time  the  game 
has  become  the  national  pastime  of  this  country.  Nay,  It  has  become  even  more 
Ihan  that.  Today,  it  Is  as  much  an  institution  as  Wall  Street  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  an  advantage  over  these  latter  two.  For  whereas  Wail 
Street  remains  unknown  to  many  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  age  (to  some 
lucky  ones  it  remains  unknown  even  beyond  that  age)  and  whereas  one  becomes 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  after  having  perused  the  elementary 
history  books.  Baseball  is  a  household  word  to  every  American  almost  from  the  cradle. 
Along  with  Tom  Mix  and  the  "Lone  Ranger",  the  bulky,  smiling  figure  of  Babe  Ruth 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  child's  fantasy.  The  little  one  roams  about  the 
street  In  a  tiny  baseball  uniform  (for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices  in  Macy's  or  any 
other  large  department  store)  proudly  displaying  his  apparel  to  admiring  little  play- 
mates. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  thought,  however,  that  the  game  Is  a  favorite 
only  with  the  very  young.  For  when  the  fat  little  man  In  black  vociferates  "Play  ball!" 
the  spontaneous  shout  of  joy  which  emanates  from  the  capacity  audience  Is  one  In 
which  the  voices  of  all  ages,  all  sexes  and  all  races  are  represented. 

Everybody  loves  a  ball  game.  The  thousands  of  people  that  pack  a  stadium 
to  the  brim  on  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon,  come  there  to  shriek  themselves  hoarse  In 
rooting  for  "their"  team,  to  shake  the  solid  structure  with  ringing  rounds  of  applause 
and  deafening  echoes  of  jeers,  to  litter  the  floor  with  peanut  shells  and  fragments 
of  score  cards,  to  empty  bottles  of  soda  pop  and  to  throw  them  upon  the  unfortunate 
fat  little   man  In  black,  to  the  accompanying  yells  of  "Robber!" 

Headlines   scream    'Hitler   Says   This,'    'Mussolini   Wants   That',    'Chamberlain 
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Does  So',  etc.  But  the  American  ignores  these  headlines,  for  he  Is  a  baseball  fan  and 
his  nervous  and  Impatient  fingers  turn  eagerly  to  the  sport  pages  for  the  scores  In 
the  Big  Leagues.  Oh,  he  Is  Interested  In  nternatlonal  affairs  but  this  interest  is  limited 
to  his  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of  yesterday's  game  between  the  Newark  "Bears  " 
and  the  Toronto  "Maple  Leafs". 

America  Is  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Baseball  with  great  ceremony  and 
pomp.  Its  millions  are  flocking  to  Ebbets  Field  to  witness  a  night  game,  to  Briggs 
Stadium  to  see  hiank  Greenberg  belt  a  few  over  the  fence,  to  Crosley  Field  to 
observe  "Double  No-hHIt"  Johny  Vandermeer  in  action.  Wherever  one  turns,  he 
hears  broadcasts  of  ball  games,  arguments  of  fans,  discussions  of  players.  There  Is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  It.    Baseball  Is  king! 

And  are  these  millions  to  be  criticized?  Are  they  to  be  judged  for  their 
apparent  levity?    Are  they  to  be  sounded  for  their  childishness? 

The  answer  to  all  three  questions  In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer  is  no! 

For  In  this  enthusiasm  for  a  sport  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  lies  concealed. 
A  fine  philosophy,  a  beautiful  philosophy!  The  American  refuses  to  take  life  too 
seriously.  He  refuses  to  be  depressed  by  burdensome  problems  and  he  therefore 
has  fewer  of  them  than  other  people  do.  He,  too.  Is  pugnacious.  But  he  gives 
vent  to  his  combative  spirit  by  participating  or  following  competitive  sport.  He 
considers  blood  too  high  a  price  for  belllgerecy.  And  It  Is  this  last  point  which  makes 
the  difference  between  a   land  of  peace  and   a   land   of  war. 

How  unfortunate  that  our  fellow  Caucasians  across  the  Atlantic  do  not 
understand  this.    How  tragic  It  Is  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  American  philosophy. 

Heavy  clouds  gather  over  Europe.  They  are  foreboding  clouds  of  Imminent 
war.  Heavy  clouds  sometimes  gather  in  this  country  too.  But  they  are  only  clouds 
which  threaten  to  wipe  out  a  crucial  doubleheader. 
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THE  CITY 

By  David  Sambor 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

Hundreds  of  them  in  a  row.  Two  story  houses.  Little  stucco  shacks.  Each 
with  its  gable  and  Identical  door.  Napkin-sized  lawn  .  .  .  The  sun  gilds  the  quaintly 
peaked  roofs.  Birds  chatter  as  they  peck  away  at  the  seed  In  the  broken  ground. 
The  last  milk  wagon  goes  its  way  with  bottles  clanking,  the  horse  leaving  his  tracks 
in  the  sodden  dirt  road.  All  shades  are  drawn.  All  curtains  hang  straight.  All  is 
quiet. 

The  mist  rises  from  the  ground.  The  hedges  glisten  with  the  small  drops  of 
dew.  The  early  blades  of  grass  twinkle  as  the  rising  sun  draws  up  the  dampness  off 
the  ground.  The  morning  Is  clear,  now.  and  sharp.  In  Identical  rooms  In  the  many 
hundreds  of  houses  Chanticleer  gives  forth  with  a  raucous  ringing.  Many  rebellious 
heads  bury  themselves  In  their  pillows,  turn  their  backs  on  the  clock,  reach  out  des- 
perately to  stop  the  noise,  and  finally  yield  to  the  imperious  metal  rooster.  They 
sit  up. 

Sounds  of  hustllng/ise  from  many  kitchens.  "The  little  woman  Is  up  already!" 
A  stretch  and  a  hop  out  of  bed.  Up  goes  a  shade,  and  squeaking,  many  a  window 
opens  to  let  In  the  morning  air.  A  deep  breath  and  a  stretch  and  the  day  is  on. 
Why  shave  every  morning?  No  hot  water  for  the  shower.  Wake  up  the  kids  with 
a  kick  on  the  door.  A  fight  over  the  bathroom.  Another  day.  A  man  has  to  work 
after  all. 

Into  hundreds  of  nostrils  comes  the  heavy  smell  of  coffee.  They  all  rush 
to  gulp  down  the  brown  nectar  while  It  is  hot.  At  breakfast  a  report  is  given  to  the 
head  of  the  household  on  the  behavior  of  the  children.  Solemn  warnings  are  delivered 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  during  the  coming  day. 

Down  hundreds  of  stone-walks  come  hundreds  of  well-pressed  suits.  The 
newspaper  Is  picked  up  and  the  headlines  scanned.  They  all  fall  into  line.  They  walk 
down  the  street,  all  look  artlfcially  brisk  and  natty,  for  the  entire  day's  work  is  before 
them.  Immediately  after  they  disappear,  a  shout  of  joy  rises  from  the  street  as  out 
of  the  stucco  houses,  down  the  brick  stoops,  comes  the  younger  generation.  They 
carelessly  track  across  the  seeded  lawn,  hop  over  the  hedges  and  plod  ankle  deep 
in  the  muddy  road.  Oblivious  to  parting  warnings  from  the  doorway,  they  dash  off 
with  their  books  swinging  on  their  straps. 

In  the  little  stucco  shacks  the  women  now  sit  down  to  catch  a  breath  of  quiet. 
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Cleaning,  shopping,  lunch  for  the  kids.  Chatting,  bridge,  dinner  to  be  cooked  .  .  . 
Up  the  many  stone  paths  stroll  the  same  men  who  left  during  the  morning.  They 
still  try  to  look  brisk.  Poor  chaps!  A  few  feeble  rays  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
morning's  rising  sun.  A  whistle  and  an  angry  call  brings  in  the  children  from  the 
street.  The  meal  is  held  while  the  adventures  of  the  day  are  discussed.  A  fight  for 
the  paper.  The  children  are  chased  upstairs.  Soon  the  parents  go  to  bed.  Before 
turning  off  the  lights  they  set  the  alarm. 


AT      PLAY 

It's  a  sordid  sight.  So  what.  The  ugliest  spot  you  could  think  of  is  South 
Street,  but  it  was  beautiful  that  morning,  my  first  on  the  bay.  The  dirty  waters  of 
the  Upper  Bay  were  bright  and  crackled  with  the  crisp  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
We  stood  on  the  front  of  the  upper  deck  of  the  ferry  and  felt  the  keen  air  rush  at 
us  and  past  us.  The  harbor  is  beautiful  with  the  lower  Manhattan  skyline  dominating 
the  scene. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  smoke  from  the  many  factories  had  not  yet  clouded 
the  skies.  Liberty  stood  out  sharply  as  did  every  spot  within  the  horizon.  The  ferry 
tub  moved  calmly  on  without  any  rocking  or  vibrations.  With  an  effortless  drive,  it 
chased  the  gulls  out  of  its  way.  A  cracked  violin  and  a  banjo  played  on  the  deck 
below.    The  entire  world   sparkled;  all  was  clear  and   bright. 

I  was  very  excited.  I  wonder  today  how  1  carried  so  much  interest  in  a  body 
so  small.  I  was  going  fishing.  No,  not  on  the  ferry.  We  left  the  ferry  and  stepped 
into  a  bus  that  carried  us  on  a  bumpy  way  past  the  country-like  streets  of  Staten 
Island.  We  speeded  past  the  Upper  Bay,  past  the  Narrows.  When  we  left  the  bus 
we  were  at  the  end  of  the  Island,  facing  the  Lower  Bay  and  the  Ocean. 

We  walked  down  a  long  pier,  Uncle  and  I.  Uncle  went  on  boats  far  out 
when  he  fishes,  but  this  time  he  was  initiating  me  Into  the  great  art  and  I  was  too 
small  to  go  on  the  shaky  boats.  We  reached  the  end  of  the  pier.  A  bit  farther  out 
we  saw  some  fish  playing  and  gamboling  in  a  great  school.  We  took  out  our  lines. 
We  took  out  those  soft  and  mushy  worms  we  had  bought  on  Fulton  Street  and 
Uncle  baited  the  hooks.    I  was  afraid  to  touch  the  ugly  things. 

We  let  the  lines  Into  the  water.  I  nudged  Uncle,  "I  felt  a  tug.  "  hHe  laughed 
at  me.  We  had  just  let  the  lines  in;  no  fish  could  have  gotten  near  It.  We  waited 
while  Uncle  gorged  me  full  of  his  adventures  on  the  fishing  boats.  We  pulled  the 
lines  out  of  the  water,  after  a  time.  My  hook  was  unbalted.  This  was  exciting!  The 
fish  had  grabbed  off  the  bait  without  getting  hooked.  The  bait  must  be  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  Is  impossible.    We'll  get  the  old  foxes  yet! 
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I  was  proud.  A  fish  had  at  least  touched  my  hook.  We  had  no  luck;  we 
moved  to  other  parts  of  the  pier.  The  disappearance  of  bait  happened  a  few  times. 
We  called  time  for  lunch.  Naturally,  it  was  a  ravenous  appetite  that  had  to  be 
satisfied,  but  I  was  afraid  that  we  were  letting  the  fish  away  and  returned  to  the 
line  still  starving.  Little  did  I  care.  All  the  time  enormous  schools  of  fish  passed  by 
just  off  the  end  of  the  pier. 

As  the  scene  began  to  glow  under  the  reddening  rays  of  the  sun  I  turned 
to  Uncle.  I  asked  whether  he  had  ever  caught  fish  on  1hat  pier.  The  answer  is  sti  I 
not  clear  in  my  mind.  I  felf  a  tug  at  my  line.  I  pulled.  Uncle  and  I  were  both  excited. 
I  pulled.  It  was  a  crab.  The  ugly  animal!  I  shoot  him  off.  I  didn't  want  to  be  forced 
to  take  him  off  with  my  hands.  With  a  wistful  glance  at  the  fish  still  passing  by  off 
the  end  of  the  pier  we  left.  As  we  approached  Ihe  shore  we  found  many  people, 
young  and  old.  They  had  baskets  which  they  let  down  into  the  water.  They  were 
fishing  for  crabs.    I  looked  at  Uncle.    He  looked  away. 

As  we  bounced  along  in  the  bus  we  saw  the  sun  drop  behind  the  smoking 
chimneys  of  Bayonne.  The  grey  skyscrapers  were  a  deep  red  for  a  time,  and  when 
we  reached  the  ferry,  burst  out  into  many  little  bright  lighrs.  The  water  that  sparkled 
under  the  setting  sun  turned  deep  black.    The  boats  became  specks  of  light. 

I  was  sleepy.  But  the  ride  on  the  ferry  put  new  life  into  me.  The  air  was 
cool  and  calming.  When  we  landed  we  discussed  ihe  advisability  of  buying  some 
fish.  We  decided  against  it.  We  left  the  ferry  house.  It  was  dark.  We  couldn't  see 
South   Street. 


SUBWAY 

The  train  charged  powerfully  through  the  underground  tunnel,  lurching  and 
battering  its  way  through  a  wall  of  foul  air.  One  could  feel  it  straining  to  leap  out 
of  the  murky  hole  and  shatter  the  roof  above  its  head  to  reach  the  open  air.  To 
dash  about  unrestrained  under  God's  own  sky,  free  from  the  cage  of  steel  girders 
and  shiny  rails  which  bound  it  to  the  humdrum  life  of  the  subway.  This  train  was 
none  of  your  slick,  smooth-running,  pressed  steel  power-lined  models;  this  rivet- 
studded,  rattling,  battered  vehicle  had  seen  decades  of  service  as  a  corpuscle  in  the 
blood  stream  of  a  city.  As  the  hand  of  the  motorman  held  it  to  its  course,  it  groaned 
at  every  tug,  and  started  and  stopped  once  more,  complaining  its  way  through  the 
darkness. 

There  weren't  many  passengers  in  the  cars.  Rush  hour  was  past,  and  the 
night  was  well  advanced.  It  was  a  weekday;  there  were  no  happy  groups  to  liven 
up  the  ride.    The  faces  were  tired.    There  were  workers  who  had  late  jobs  and  people 
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who  were  tired  after  a  long  day  of  shopping.  They  sat.  Their  faces  dull  and  stone- 
like— expressionless. 

There  is  no  excitement  to  the  subway.  The  dramatic  action  of  a  vehicle 
as  it  rushes  past  the  landscape  is  lost  undergound.  All  seems  stagnant.  In  the  sub- 
way people  stare  intently  at  the  filthy  floor  or  off  into  the  distance.  They  are  afraid 
to  let  their  eyes  rest  on  anyone  for  fear  of  embarrasment.  They  clamp  their  jaws  to 
offset  the  pounding  in  their  ears  as  their  train  staggers  on.  They  breathe  with 
loathing  the  bilge-impregnated  air,  and  feel  their  skins  covered  with  the  dampness. 

Only  when  the  steel  earthworm  was  allowed  to  emerge  from  its  hole,  when 
the  lights  of  the  city  appeared,  could  the  passengers  relax  from  the  tension  of  their 
day  arid  the  ride.  Home  was  near.  The  infernal  commotion  was  down  to  a  purr, 
and  fresh  air  reached  the  starving   nostrils. 

Above  the  hum  came  a  mellow  Southern  voice: 

"Nex'  week  the  American  peepul  celebrate  the  buhthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  fawt  to  save  D'mocracy  an'  th'  Union.  In  the'  lates'  issue  NEW  MASSES 
Ernes'  Hemin'way  pays  tribute  to  American  boys  who  fawt  to  save  Spanish  D'moc- 
racy. Great  American  awtha  hails  Spanish  peepul  bravely  holdin'  off  hiitia  and 
Mussolinni  an'  the  Fascists."  Perhaps  a  grunt,  perhaps  a  scowl,  no  other  reaction 
greeted  the  sales  talk,  and  the  little  brown  fellow  moved  to  the  next  car  to  repeat 
his  futile  tale.  From  the  other  end  of  the  car  a  voice  steeped  in  alcohol  boomed 
forth: 

"C'mon  an'  I'll  show  ya!  Damn  yeller  nigger!  'Fraid?  hie'sh  shcrammed! 
Yeller.  Git  'im  down  shouf!"  This  burst  of  energy  left  the  sot  winded  and  his  tired 
head  dropped  to  his  knees.  But  he  straightened  with  a  start  to  yell,  "Shpain!  — 
Hitler  an'  Mussaloonni,  alius  Hitler  an  (hie)  shaloonni  .  .  .  Shtill  in  America — Yeah!" 
This  seemed  to  settle  the  problem  satistactorily  and  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
vacant  seats  around  him.  Then  he  had  something  to  add;  his  head  popped  up, 
"Whut'sh  Shpain?  —  No  job.  Onshe  had  a  job!  .  .  .  Onshe.  Ten  bucks  a  week." 
A  group  of  girls  who  had  been  working  late  in  Macy's  basement  that  night  burst 
out  in  giggles,  and  then  rushed  to  the  center  of  the  car,  the  better  to  hear  and 
observe.  Pavement-pated  city  men  cracked  smiles.  The  warmed  to  his  task  under 
the  inspiration  of  an  audience. 

"Ya  know  whatsh  a  matter?  Irish  an'  Jewsh,  —  thatsh  wut!  Irish  an'  Jewsh. 
—  Ya  know  whut  I'm  doin?  Taking  a  trip  in  the  shubway  like  othersh  on  the  Nor- 
mandie  ..."  His  indignation  had  cooled.  He  began  to  nod.  "Can't  blame  th'  cop. 
Hish  job,  hish  dooty.  Shoulda  been  a  cop  meself.  Who  shald  dat!  —  Sho  called 
Mayor!  Whut  'bout  him?  an'  'at  sho  called  proshecutin'  Attoiney!  'n  Hinsh  .  .  . 
He  remained  stretched  out  on  the  seats.  His  tirade  finished,  and  his  head  drooping 
from  the  seat  towards  the  floor.  His  battered  hat  fell  off  and  rested  beneath  his 
head  on  the  floor. 
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The  girls  sat  down.  The  show  was  over.  They  were  still  in  convulsions.  One, 
however,  felt  that  something  was   wrong: 

"It  isn't  funny;  it's  tragic." 

"But  he's  happy.    As  long  as   he's  happy  .  .  ." 

A  shreik!  The  triumphant  cry  of  the  train,  harsh  and  inhuman.  The  turning 
wheels  cackle  with  joy  as  they  pull  the  cars  on  their  way.  Loaded  with  huddled-up 
weaklings  the  machine  reigns  supreme.  Out  into  the  night,  over  the  rooftops  of  the 
city,  the  train  roars  its  power.  Babies  toss  in  their  sleep.  If  passes  on  with  an  ominous 
rumble. 
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By  Morris  Margolles 

When  William  Mason,  the  outstanding  intellectual  figure  of  his  day,  died 
he  left  no  trace  of  a  will  behind.  Instead,  the  following  manuscript  in  his  own  writ- 
ing was  found  under  the  pillow  of  his  death  bed.    We  reproduce  it  here  In  its  entirety. 

"As  the  realization  dawns  upon  me  that  my  days  upon  this  earth  are  num- 
bered, I  become  impelled  by  a  strange  desire  to  set  on  paper  those  words  which  I 
regard  as  both  the  most  lucid  and  momentous  that  have  ever  emanated  from  my 
person/being,  as  they  are  the  last  words  of  a  man  who  has  seen  much  during  a 
comparatively  long  life  time  and  approaching,  therefore,  the  untainted  expression 
of  his  soul. 

"As  long  back  as  my  memory  serves  me  I  had  always  aspired  to  something, 
something  not  within  my  Immediate  reach.  When  but  a  very  young  child  I  was  con- 
stantly demanding  things  which  were  hardly  accessible,  much  less  obtainable.  Dis- 
satisfaction was  the  predominant  feature  of  my  character  from  the  very  beginning. 
In  my  minority  days  my  elders  attributed  this  to  an  acute  case  of  greed  and  caprice 
on  my  part  and  were  content  to  dismiss  the  whole  matter  at  that.  I  now  know 
that  I  was  neither  greedy  nor  capricious  then,  for  In  later  life,  when  I  had  absolutely 
no  one  to  pet  me  and  to  cater  to  my  whims,  that  very  same  trait  was  manifest  In 
my  spiritual   constitution. 

"I  grew  to  manhood.  I  became  what,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
time,  is  termed  a  successful  man.  My  marriage  and  its  products  were  happy  and 
fortunate.  Fate  deprived  me  of  neither  fame  nor  fortune.  Men  had  begun  to  regard 
me  as  a  model  specimen  of  homo  sapiens.  Yet  I  continued  dissatisfied  and  III  at 
ease.  I  was  upon  a  perpetual  journey  In  search  of  something  as  to  the  nature  of 
which  1  was  completely  ignorant  but  which,  I  felt  confident,  once  found,  would  put 
an  end   to  my  irkingly  constant  anticipation. 

"I  met  many  people  In  the  hope  of  extracting  perhaps  from  their  mental 
beings,  from  their  souls,  that  unknown  quantity  which,  lacking,  made  my  life  miser- 
able and  unfortunate.  These,  sad  to  relate,  only  aggravated  the  situation.  Men 
and  women  of  ostensibly  high  standing,  they  caused  me  to  lose  confidence  In  the 
human  race.  I  gazed  profoundly  beneath  their  fraudulent  and  deceiving  exteriors, 
I  penetrated  the  depths  of  their  hearts  and  my  hopes  received  a  devastating  setback. 
Without  exception,  they  were  perfect  exponents  of  sham.  Even  the  more  refined 
among  them  were  possessed  of  that  abhorrently  egotistic  attitude  which  consisted 
only  of  the  pursuit  of  temporal  joys.  It  is  not  that  1  preach  asceticism  nor  is  it  that 
I  disdain  material  pleasures.    But  to  make  materialism  the  object  of  life  and  to  attempt 
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to  rationalize  the  latter  as  the  sole  end  of  living  seem   to   me  to  be  the  height  of 
everything  that  is  revolting. 

"I  was  convinced  that  there  was  something  more  to  life,  that  unknown  quantity 
of  which  I  was  in  search,  and  it  was  this  conviction  that  made  my  existence  even 
more  feverish  and  agitated. 

"I  read.  Books  after  books  passed  beneath  my  weary  eyes  to  no  avail. 
My  own  writing  failed  to  satisfy  my  cravings  since  they  too  were  pervaded  by  that 
foul  spirit  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  spite  of  myself  I  was  forced  to  own  that  I 
was  a  hypocrite.  I  wrote  of  sublime  thoughts  and  heavenly  deeds  with  both  my  feet 
on  the  ground.    And  this  served  to  intensify  my  misery. 

"My  sad  plight  brought  to  mind  the  picture  of  the  camel  whose  rider,  in 
order  to  hasten  his  gait,  held  a  tempting  morsel  of  flesh  before  his  eyes.  The  camel 
ran  and  ran  and  ran  but  the  flesh,  too,  ran  with  equal  velocity,  like  the  camel  I 
fancied  something  superb,  something  Godly,  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  ran  hands  out- 
stretched in  quest  of  him,  and  like  the  camel   I  didn't  catch  up  to  my  prey. 

"As  time  went  on  I  gradually  developed  an  acrimonious  attitude  about  life. 
I  became  a  pessimist  and  a  cynic,  and  people  began  to  shun  me. 

"I  now  near  the  end  of  the  trail.  Fpr  my  part  I  die  dissapointed,  disillusioned 
and  heartbroken.  One  thought,  however,  mitigates  in  a  measure  my  deep  sorrow. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  have  failed  to  discover  IT  does  not  disavow  the  existence  of 
the  unknown  quantity.  Perhaps  I  did  not  go  about  it  in  the  proper  fashion.  Perhaps 
I  was  not  fit  to  do  so.  Perhaps  better  and  greater  men  before  me  have  found  it. 
Perhaps  better  and  greater  men  after  me  will  find  it.  But  as  I  resign  my  soul  to  my 
creator  I  can  only  utter  a  dying  man's  prayer  that,  wherever  I  may  go  henceforth, 
I   shall  become  enlightened." 
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THE     WIND 
Hyman  Tuchman 


The  wind  that  breathed  so  swiftly  by 

And  spoke  to  some  of  those  that  die 

And  leave  an  ennpty  heart  behind 

Of  woe  in  fetters  of  iron  confined; 

Of  hearts  that  burst  and   bursting  died 

Of  souls  that  in  mortal  anguish  cried 

Of  men  who  fought  and  battles  won 

Of  soldiers  dying  and  fights  begun; 

Of  those  who  hunt  o'er  land  and  sea 

For  homes  where  they,  too,  can  be  free. 

Of  all   the  toil  and  struggle  for  life 

Of  all  the  hopes,  the  defeats,  the  strife. 

Of  life  well-lived  and  calmly  left 

Of  dear  ones  left  behind  bereft. 

This  wind  had  then  no  song  for  me, 

The  wind  that  breathed  liberty. 

The  wind  that  was   but  an  empty  sighing. 

But  some  lost  soul  from   hell  a-crying. 

This  wind  I  idly  let  fly  by 

It  calls,   I  answer  nor  defy. 

Deaf  to  its  tale  of  all  that's  man. 

From  end  of  time  till  it  all  began. 

Lying  silent  in  a  grave 

Nor  man,  nor  woman,  nor  coward,  nor  brave. 

Had  I  but  lived  'fore  life  was  sped 

hiad   I   but  followed  the  wind  that  fled. 

Seeing  all  there  was  to  see 

Being  all  there  was  to  be. 

Then   I,   too,   could  this  life   have   left 

And  left  behind  some  heart  bereft; 

All  too  late  now  lying  In  a  grave 

Nor  man,  nor  woman,  nor  coward,  nor  brave. 
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EXECUTIVE      COUNCIL 
Fall  Term 

MEYER   JERUSALIMSKY    President 

MILTON    FURST  Vice-President 

CHARLES  KATZ  Secretary 

JOSEPH    NOSHPITZ   Treasurer 

ZELICK  BLOCK  Athletic  Manager 

M.  MARGOLIES  &  D.  SAMBOR  Elchanite  Editors 

Spring  Term 

JACOB   GOLDBERG*   President 

CHARLES  KATZ 
CHARLES   KATZ**  Vice-President 

JACOB  WEISS 

LOUIS  TUCHMAN Secretary 

SOLOMON    KAPLAN    Treasurer 

ELI  BERMAN  Athletic  Manager 

M.  MARGOLIES  &  D.  SAMBOR  Elchanite  Editors 


*  Resigned  in  midst  of  term. 
**  Advanced  to  Presidency. 
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First 

Second 

Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 


Fall  Term 

SEIGAL 
SALID 


Spring  Term 

GORDON 
SCHARF 


SEIDMAN 
SNEGELSTEIN 

SIEGAL 
SALID 

MILLER 
WEINGART 

LEVY 
SCHLOSSBERG 

MILLER 
SCHECHTER 

GREENBERG 
BERMAN 

GOLDBERG 
WEISS 

BARLYSKY 
GERSITINSKY 

REDNOR 
HARTSTEIN 

WEISS* 

GOLDBERG 

WALTZER 

WOLOCH  WHITEMAN 

FRIED  FINKELSTEIN 

*  Advanced  to  Vice-Presidency. 
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STUDENT     COUNCIL 

The  year  1939  saw  a  number  of  new  innovations  take  firm  root  in  the  expand- 
ing program  of  the  S.  O.  With  money  obtained  thru  the  means  of  a  successful 
raffle,  a  completely  furnished  playroom  was  opened,  providing  recreational  facilities 
to  students  as  a  means  of  relaxing  and  refreshing  their  minds  and  bodies.  Ping-pong, 
hand-ball,  and  softball  tournaments  supplemented  the  regular  basket-ball  and  punch- 
ball  contests.  The  status  of  inter-scholastic  debating  took  on  a  new  importance,  with 
quite  a  few  interesting  debates  on  schedule.  The  year-old  experiment  of  the  new 
system  for  clubs  proved  a  complete  success  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  ambitious 
program,  while  the  quickened  interest  in  Intra-Mural  Debating  assured  the  success  of 
that  activity.  In  addition,  a  new  program  of  assemblies,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
respective  school  departments  was  inaugurated,  providing  topics  of  interest  to  the 
students. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  Student  Council,  not  the  least  was  the 
complete  revision  of  the  school's  constitution,  putting  the  new  3-year  course  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  regular  4-year  course.  In  addition,  the  Student  Council  super- 
vised the  many  activities  of  the  G.  O.,  taking  care  of  them  in  an  admirable  fashion. 
At  the  end  of  this  term,  the  Student  Council  and  the  G.  O.  may  justly  point  with 
pride  to  a  quiet,  but  successful  program  of  activities. 


OFFICIAL  ELECTION  RETURNS 
Monday,  June   12th,   1939 

President  Vice-President 


|I05|   M.  GERSHINSKY 

1   93i   S.   SCHECHTER 

1   87|    M.   WEINGART 

|I43|    L  TUCHMAN 

Secretary 


Treasurer 


1   75|    L  AUERBACH 

II07I   J.  GOLDHABER 

|I48|    L  PERLYSKY 

|lll|   H.  SURCHIN 

Editors  of  the  Elchanite 

^    53| 

G.  COHEN  &  1.  WEISSMAN 

|I86| 

M.  KELLER  &  1.  SHEFFLER 

Athletic  Manager 

|2I0|   A.  HARTSTEIN 
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DEBATING     COUNCIL 

The  debating  talent  of  Yeshivah  boys  is,  it  seems,  a  natural  gift.  Whether 
because  the  Jew  has — due  to  circumstances — developed  a  glib  tongue  through  the 
ages  or  whether  it  is  mere  coincidence,  has  not  been  established.  But  the  facts,  never- 
theless, is  true.  Debating  in  T.  A.  is  an  extremely  popular  pastime  and  our  boys  go 
in  for  it  in  a  big  way.  When  one  considers  the  limited  time  the  T.  A.  students  have 
for  preparation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  done  very  well  right  along. 
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ATHLETIC     COUNCIL 

,  It  must  be  realized  that  in  a  school  of  this  type  the  students  have  compar- 
itively  little  time  for  extra-curricular  activities.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  therefore, 
it  is  amazing  to  note  the  wide  participation  of  our  boys  in  sports.  During  free  periods 
they  may  be  seen  shooting  for  the  basket  as  a  means  of  relaxation  in  the  spacious 
gymnasium  of  our  building.  On  sunshiny  days  groups  of  boys  may  be  found  indulging 
in  a  soft  ball  game  outdoors.  The  trend  towards  athletics  is  definitely  on  the  upward 
in  our  school. 
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DISCIPLINE     SQUAD 

Efficiency  is  the   proper  term   for  the  work  of   the   Discipline   Squad.  These 
young   men  volunteer  their  services   graciously   in   the  cause   of   law  and   order.     But 
don't  get   us  wrong!     Our  school   is   not  a   haven   of  crime,   definitely   not!     But  our 
boys  do  file  through  corridors  and  they  sometimes   have  a   tendency  to  do  zigzags 
between  the  walls  of  the  halls.    The  authority  of  our  alert  sentinels  asserts  itself  at 
this  point,  however,  and  decorum  Is  thus  preserved. 
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SENIOR     COMMITTEES 

Ah!  It's  great  to  be  a  senior.  There  is  a  very  steep  hill  from  Broadway  to 
187th  Street  and  whenever  one  gets  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  he  feels — .  Well,  you 
know  how  he  feels.    My  friends!  That  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  a  senior. 

When  we  reached  the  eighth  term  we  decided  that  it  was  high  time  we 
did  something  for  our  dear  school.    Result — Senior  Committees. 
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AS    YOU    WOULD    SEE 

GROSSINGER'S  from  the  AIR! 


An  Interesting  Aerial  Photograph  of 

ONE   OF    AMERICA'S   MOST   INTERESTING    VACATION    PLAYGROUNDS 

Here  you  may  come  to  rest  ...  to  play  ...  to  enjoy  a  zestful  change  .  . . 
complete  relaxation  and  the  company  of  delightful  people  whose  tastes 
and  fancies  have  inspired  the  growth  of  this  resort  into  a  great  tradition, 
beloved  for  its  genuine  wholesomeness  and  the  sincerity  of  its  welcome. 


WRITE    TODAY   FOR   ALL   DETAILS 


Tk 


GROSSINGER 


HOTEL  &  COUNTRY  CLUB  •  FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

N.  Y.  Office:  Radio  City,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City  —  Phone  Circle  7-7888 


BOROUGH  HALL  DB VISION^ 


COLLEGE  o/ ARTS  and  SCIENCES 

Day  and  Evening  Courses  leading  to  B.S.   (Social  Science 
and  Pure  Science).  Preparation  for  High  School  Teaching. 
Preparation    for    Law,    Medicine,    Dentistry,    Optometry, 
Podiatry,   Veterinary   N4edicine. 
Summer  Session:  May  31  and  July  5  •  Fall  Term:  Sept.  18 

SCHOOL  ojf  LAW 

Three-year  day  or  four-year  evening  course  leading  to 
degree  LL.B.  Post-graduate  course  leading  to  degree 
J.S.D.   or   LL.M. 

Summer  Session:  June  19  •  Fall  Term:  September  18 
SCHOOL  o/ COMMERCE 

Day  or  Evening  courses  leading  to  degree  B.B.A.  or  B.S. 
for  High  School  Teaching  and  in  preparation  for  Law 
School  and  Certified  Public  Accountant  E.xaminations. 
Summer  Session:  June  6       •       Fall  Term:  September  19 

COLLEGE  o/ PHARMACY 

Day    course    leading    to    degree    B.S.    in    preparation    for 

Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Drug,  Chemical  and  Biological  fields. 

Fall  Term:  September  !8 

Registrar — 96  Sdierincphorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tolcphnnc    TRiangh-    5-0150 


C  o 


n  t  s 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    Fische! 
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ComDlIm<=n+.':   oT 


U.      DOPPELT 


and    Familv 


THE      PATRICIAN 
Caterers  of  Distinction 

Kosher  Functions  Arranged  for  at 

Leading  Hotels,  Synagogues,  Your  Home 

Our  Own   Ball   Rooms 

Kashruth    Under    Supervision    of 

RABBI  MAX  SCHAY 

of  the  Hungarian  Beth  Hamedrosh  Hagodol 

15!  WEST  51st  STREET 

New  York  City 

Phone  Circle  7-7068 

(virs.  1.  Rosoff  Mrs.  L  Schultz 


I      Compliments  of 
J 

! 

i  MR.  &  MRS. 

I 

\        SAMUEL      RAUCHER 

i 
I 

I  Norwich,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 


BRONX  UNITY  CLUB 


m^ 


P'7nH3  -"iSlisj         4-2427  -ns'j'c-is 

a  -TDD      C"-12      252 

.Du!D  -ns""i:-is  "s  "S7--7  iV"""-> 

Compliments  of 


F.  W,  WOOLWORTH  CO.  \ 

i 
I 

181  STREET  &  ST.  NICHOLAS  AVE.       ! 

\ 
I 
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Compliments  of 

ELLIOT  S.  GROSS 
JUDITH  A.  GROSS 

ELEANOR  J.  GROSS 

MORE  EGGS 

MORE 
NOURISHMENT 

Compliments  of 

SARAH      UVILLER 

436  EASTERN  PARKWAY 
Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 


A      FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

DR.  ISIDORE  TEPPER 
Surgeon  Dentist 

I  189  SHERIDAN  AVE. 
Cor.   167th  St.  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

One   Block  East  of   Concourse 

Phone   JErome   8-675  7 
Phone  GRamercy  5-4886 

BRADLEY 

HOUSE  &  WINDOW  CLEANING  CO. 
V/indov/s  and  Woodwork  Cleaned 

Scrubbing   &  Oiling   Floors 
Signs    Polished 
All  Kinds  of  General  Cleaniny 
Day  and  Night  Service 
Office : 
34  EAST   1 0th  STREET 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 


M  .      S  A  M  B  O  R 


and    Family 


Compliments  of 


WALDMAN  &  KELLNER 

47  East  hlouston  Street 
New    York    City 
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DR.  NATHANIEL  SKLAR 
Surgeon  Dentist 

3  I  7  Wadsv/or+h  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Phone  WAdsworth  3-163  1 


Compliments  of 


STAVISKY  BROS.,   Inc. 


915  BROADWAY 


New  York  City 


Compliments  of 

A      FRIEND 

Compliments  of 

JACOB  BIENSTOCK 
BON  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

405   East    175th   St.  Bronx,    N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 


MR.   &   MRS.  A.   USHERSON 


and    Family 


ARLEY    MANAGEMENT   CO. 


Real      E  s  t  a  t 


186  REMSEN  STREET 


Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 


MR.  &  MRS. 
S.  I.  SCHILLER 

and    Family 

214  AUDUBON  AVE. 
New  York   City 


Compliments  of 

IRVING  KAHN 


Compliments  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  M.  KANOTOPSKY 

Compliments  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  K.  WALDMAN 

Compliments  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  E.  MATTHEW 

and    Family 
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Compliments  of 

DR.  SOLOMON  FRIED 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

MR.  A.  MAZER 

Best  Wishes  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  MORRIS  USDAN 

WASHINGTON  PARK  CLOTHES 

ROBERT  G.  HOROWITZ 


141    Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


ORchard  4-9334      Wholesale  Opticians 

DR.  J.  L.  LOZEA 
Optometrist 

Examining  Eyes,  Making  &  Fitting  Glasses 
Since   1916 

100  Canal   Street 
East   of   Manhattan   Bridge  New   York 


Compliments  of 

REBITZIN    BELLA   RUCHEL   KANEREK 

Compliments  of 

MR.  &  MRS.   FRED  FRANKEL 

and  Family 


Compliments   of 

CLAIRE  RUTH  ROSENFELD 

and    Parents 


Compliments    of 

MR.  &  MRS.  B.  LUBINSKY 

Compliments   of 

A      FRIEND 

of  Fred  Greenberg 

Compliments    of 

JACOB  H.  RAND 

ALgonquin   4-4015 

J.  H.  MESSINGER 
Optometrist 

l03!/2  St.  Marks  PI.  New  York 

East  8th  St.  Bet.  Ave  A  &   1  st  Ave. 

Office  Hours : 

Daily   10  A.M.  to  7  P.M.— Sun.  to  2   P.M. 

Closed    Saturdavs 

JEWISH  MAGIC  &  SUPERSTITION 

By   Rabbi   Joshua   Trachtenberg 

$3.50 

BEHRMAN'S  JEWISH    BOOK  HOUSE 
126!   Broadway  New  York 

Phones  CAnal  6-7260  -   1    -  2 

ZUCKERBRAUN  BROS. 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods 

560-562    Broadway  New  York 

The   Tasic   That   Tells   The   Ditfcrcncc 

ROSENBLUM  BROS. 

Special    Lunches   —   3  5c 

Special    Dinners   —    75c 

Kosher   Delicatessen    Restaurant 

2636    Broadway  New    York 

Corner    100th  Street 

BNAI    ISRAEL  JEWISH   CENTER 
of  East  Flatbush 

1114  Clarkson  Ave.  Brooklyn 
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Compliments  of 

DR.  MAXWELL  ROSS 

1823  St.  Johns  PL  Brookfyn 

Compliments   of 

DR.  LEE  PAZOW 


1072    Woodvcrest    Ave. 


Bronx 


FATHER  &  SON  SHOE  STORES,   Inc. 

1408  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 


New  York  City 


DRy  Dock  4-4525 

D  .     MILLER 

Kosher   Imp.   Holland   &   Swiss  Cheeses 

'Miller's'  Gruyere — the  finest  of  its  kind 

I  3  Essex  St.  New  York 


WAdsworth   3-6155 

LOUIS  S.  GITLIN 
Dispensing  Chemist 

187  St.  &  Audubon  Ave.  N.  Y. 

DR.  ROSE  G.  FARB 
Surgeon  Dentist 

1072   Woodycrest  Ave.  Bronx 

Compliments   of  ! 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  I.  SCHRAG  j 

3379   Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn     f 


DE  LUXE  FURNITURE  CO. 

I  I  5  Lorimer  Street 
Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 


WELL     WISHERS 

BEN'S  GROCERY,    1387  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City 

D.  BLAUSTEIN,  Groceries,  206  Audubon  Ave.,  near   175th  St.,  New  York 

CARUSO'S  BARBER   SHOP,  418  Audubon   Ave.,   corner    186th  St.,   New 

B.  EFRON  and   Family,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

D.  LIEBERMAN,   140  West  Burnside  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

LIPPMAN'S  PHARMACY,  2537  Amsterdam  Ave.,   New  York 

RIVER  PARKWAY  LAUNDRY,  2545  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 

SURREY   PHARMACY,    1801    University  Ave.,   Bronx,   N.  Y. 

WEISBERGER  MEAT  &  POULTRY  STORE,  704  West  177  St.,  New  York 


York 


YOUNG  ISRAEL  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  [ 

i 

Welcomes  You   to    Its  Affairs  | 

at  .  i 

I  130  ST.  NICHOLAS  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Seventy 
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Compliments      of 


THE  CLASS  OF  JUNE   1939 


\    

[ 

j     Best  Wishes   of 


A     FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE 

18!   St.  &  Audubon  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


B.  Meyer 


I 

J.  Rosenzweig      I 

I 

I 


OFFICIAL  ENGRAVERS  OF  THE  ELCHANITE 

MIRSKY  ART  ENGRAVING  CO. 
Comnnercial        Artists 

Line  Cuts     -     Half  Tones     -     Color  Plates     -      Electrotypes 
203  BROOME  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  ORchard  4-3766 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


WILLIAM    BROWN 
JOSEPH   SAGALL 
DR.  BENJAMIN  GREIPER 
JULES   HOROWITZ 
ARLENE  AMSTERDAM 
FRANK  GELPER 
MRS.  COHEN 
LANE  PHARMACY 
DANIEL  ABRAM 
IRVING  KAPLAN 
STEIN  AND  PLUNG 
JOE  KWELLER 
BEATRICE  ELSTEIN 
MARTIN  G.  GOLD 
L.  BIRNBAUM 


LEONARD  L.  SHORE 
E.  TELLEMAN 
M.  ROSENBERG 
M.  WILLENS 
HERMAN  ROSE 
HENRY  ALBERT 
M.  ROHDIE 
IDA  ROSEN 
ABRAHAM  ROSEN 
P.  ROSENBERG 
HARRY   FEDERMAN 
SHIRLEY   HOROWITZ 
JACOB  BROWN 
HELEN  TYPERMASS 
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FOR  A  BETTER  JOB  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE 
SEE  US  FIRST 


PoAJtcUL  (p/WAA, 

PRINTERS       •       LINOTYPERS       O       PUBLISHERS 

14  COOK  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

specializing  in  producing  the  finest 

HIGH    SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE    YEAR    BOOKS 

WEEKLY  AND   MONTHLY   PUBLICATIONS 
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